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Jay Monaghan, former Illinois State Historian, 
widely known for his many contributions 
Lincoln and Civil War era history. His two volume 
“Lincoln Bibliography” the standard work its 
field. This paper was first delivered before the 
Southern California Civil War Round Table. 


Civil War Slang and Humor 


JAY MONAGHAN 


What did Private James Snell mean when wrote his diary that 
the rebels “tried come gum game us?” The next entry indicates 
that the Confederates were trying make Snell’s regiment believe that 
they were retreating when they were not. This one many idioms 
used soldiers the Civil War which has completely evaporated from 
modern speech. Other words common Civil War soldiers and now 
extinct are “sardine-box” for shoulder strap, “bee-hive” for knap-sack, 
“tar-bucket” for tall kepi, and “horse-collar” for blanket roll carried 
across the body. “He got his comb cut,” which meant whipped de- 
feated, has also left the language. 

great many the slang expressions hundred years ago have 
changed little but are still recognizable. Thus, when modern soldier 
says “liquidate” Civil War veteran would say “salivate.” squeal 
companion was called “blowing him.” The Civil War expression 
“to run against stump” more commonly worded today “to run against 
like manner, studious cadet West Point the was 
called “dig” instead the more modern The word “Copper- 
head” has survived history books the name Northern man 
with Southern principles. The forgotten “Copperbottom” was slave- 
state Missourian who sympathized with the South. The “grapevine,” 
understood Civil War days, has survived, although latter day service 
men prefer “latrine rumor” “scuttle-butt.” 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about the slang used Civil War 
soldiers its ruralness. mess, men would “grab root.” Boys would 
say that the captain was “mad blind bull” better yet, “mad 
stump-tailed bull fly-time.” richetting shell panicky soldier 
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“jumped and down like bob-tailed dog high oats.” frightened 
man “mumbled like treed coon.” culprit went his punishment “with 
ears drooping like wet mule.” feel good was “gay sun- 
man exaggerated and told a“whopper” was warned 
“to draw your furrow transport plowing along with 
white wave foam her square prow would often described 
“comin’ with bone her brave soldier might pronounced 
“cool man hoeing corn” “so cool water froze his canteen.” 

the slang was rural, natural that survived the longest 
rural areas. Practically all cowboy lingo, preserved the movies, 
Civil War slang. The commonest these westernisms “pard” 
word familiar Civil War soldiers cowboys. Phrases 
used during the California gold rush, such “he was euchred” “he 
cashed his checks,” were popular the army before cowboys started 
using them. The word “phiz” for face, “blowing his Bazoo,” and “an ap- 
pointment with Captain Hemp” (for hanging), all took the open range 
after the war. did the names for whiskey—“bug juice,” “Mississippi 
tanglefoot,” “tarantula-juice,” and “forty-rod.” The latter was abbre- 
viation for “so strong will kill forty rods and around 
“sold” “sold, God,” may have come from the threat sell slaves 
down the river when they needed discipline. ask man would 
like “change his breath” was offer him drink. 

Civil War soldiers, like all young men, delighted picturesque lan- 
guage. Private Jebediah Jenkins Maine’s Volunteer Infantry was 
probably showing off when wrote that was cold camp felt 
“blue was the boy the 6th New Hampshire who. 
after sleeping wet blankets, said the morning, felt like stewed 
chicken.” The same can said for Private Howard Busby Company 
15th Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, who described the Sequatchie 
Valley Tennessee land flowing with swine and turkey gobblers.” 

Officers, course, became the subject many slang nicknames. Hal- 
leck, the scholarly chief staff, was universally called “Old Brains” 
spite lack them. Secretary War Edwin Stanton was known 
“Old Gig-Lamps with Four-Eyes.” General Banks’ men called 
him “Old Shenandoah.” The Pennsylvania 122nd Infantry called General 
Don Piatt, “Ol’ Cross-Grained The 65th Ohio called their com- 
mander, Bull-Headed Buell.” The 103rd Illinois nicknamed General 
Peter Osterhaus, Kraut Barrel.” After the battle Chancellors- 
ville Major General Henry Slocum was called, “Oh Sloky, the hunky 
boy.” “Hunky” meant superb magnificent and the close the en- 
gagement excited lieutenant had thrown his arms around the General, 
crying thick-tongued accents, “Oh Sloky, hunky boy.” The on- 
looking soldiers realized that “Gentleman Tipsy had the lieutenant,” but 
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they appropriated his phrase new name for the General. less 
understandable phrase—Old Gizzard-Foot—was applied Virginia’s Gov- 
ernor Wise. This phrase was the height disparagement, will 
shown later. 

Commanders often exacted punishments for insubordination, but when 
entire regiment showed disrespect for its officers the infraction might 
hard correct. Occasionally another regiment was ordered train 
its guns the recalcitrants, but infractions were sometimes overlooked, 
especially when obviously part the soldiers’ fun. example occurred 
after the issue shelter tents many regiments 1862. the Crimean 
War British soldiers called similar shelters, “dog The phrase was 
used America but the boys preferred “dog houses” “pup 
one occasion when General Gordon Granger rode through the encamp- 
ment the Illinois 96th Infantry, inspect their efficiency erecting 
them, the soldiers, hands and knees the tents, stuck out their heads 
and barked the General. Gordon Granger was noted for his strict 
discipline but this time one was punished. 

The soldiers were quite ready compare one another dogs. Captain 
Starr the 42nd Ohio letter his wife, written January 24, 
1868, called his superior officers the “big dogs with the brass 
early use “top example occurred when Hooker went 
West with the and XII Corps help with the relief Chattanooga. 
Western soldiers eyed the tidily uniformed easterners their fresh blue 
suits and starched white collars and began call, “Here Ring, Heah Ring!” 

Civil War slang, like its modern counterpart, often more expressive 
than formal English. difficult think word more apt than the 
Civil War veteran’s was squashmolished.” Likewise soldier sensed 
the relation sound meaning when said, flumixed right front 
same true his use “sloped” for “run” “whipped 
away.” More involved the phrase, staved along full chastel,” but 
understandable. When Confederate soldier ran, Yankees said 
“was going search his Sol Miller, the Kansas White 
Cloud Chief knew his politicians when described many them being 
“in cohootnership.” 

should remembered that the Civil War was fought Jacksonian 
individualists. Every man was sure that was good the next and 
perhaps little better. This may partially explain the custom inde- 
pendently making words which sounded all right but had recog- 
nizable meaning. Oddly enough listeners seemed understand extem- 
porized words also. For instance, the dime-novelist and sportsman, Ned 
Buntline, quarreled with the famous Adirondack guide, Alvah Dunning, 
and called him “Amerugian.” Nobody knew the meaning the word, 
but Alvah, being man spirit, threatened shoot Buntline sight 
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for calling him that. Ned enlisted the First New York Mounted Rifles 
and left for Virginia before Alvah carried out his threat. 

Words that sounded right but meant nothing were particularly 
for chaplains. Thus one could relieve his irritation saying, “Dog bite 
it,” “By Hemp,” “By Crimus.” Chaplain Thomas Stevenson 
the Ohio 78th could say that his regiment under Grant the Vicksburg 
campaign suffered “heat and gallnippers.” The word “cuss” was often 
used place stronger nouns. was common say, killed the 
cuss” liked the little “Cuss” was probably shortening 
“Customer.” Certainly the two were used interchangeably. 

Some the soldiers seemed have been unused divine services, and 
the story told about minister haranguing battalion join the Army 
the Lord. One sleepy and confused soldier called out: “What bounty 
are you paying?” Another soldier remembered that singing hymns some- 
times set all the mules camp braying. 

The language spoken Southern hill-people amused New Englanders. 
volunteer the Massachusetts 36th Infantry remembered that his 
hostess cabin apologized for the proffered fare. “Our butter gin 
out,” she said, “but you can wobble your corn dodgers the ham-fat 
you asked she had any molasses, remembered that 
she replied, “Well, many but have few.” 

soldier the Massachusetts 29th recalled that Southerners had 
odd way measuring distances. When asked how far was certain 
house was told, “It’s six bends and go-over,” meaning six turns 
the road and bridge. Another soldier said was told that the distance 
certain place was two sights and third man claimed 
that was directed “four screeches yan way.” The former meant 
two and one half times far man could see. The latter meant 
four times far could heard yelling. The reader would have 
judge for himself what the Negro meant when told Private Henry 
Forrest Company 122nd Pennsylvania Infantry, that the distance 
the next town was “two sights and right smart git.” 

Soldiers liked say, “Mr. Bullet whined ear,” took Mr. 
Canteen the neck.” This sounds like Uncle Remus and one would 
expect find most common the South but Northern soldiers used 
fully often. possible that the phrase was carry-over from the 
age Jackson when every person had have title, such Captain 
Colonel. 

One the most easily understood Southern idioms was spoken 
proslavery witness during the congressional investigation the troubles 
Kansas. said that like New Englanders because they 
“chouselled out means.” Equally understandable the state- 
ment member the 47th Massachusetts Infantry that Southern Ne- 
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groes wanted minister who could “stir their rousements.” boy 
from Boston wrote home that his regimental band impressed the hill 
people. One barefooted fellow pointed the shining horns and asked, 
“Is that what youens calls pianney?” The neat uniforms the Indiana 
58th appeared dressed the Tennessee mountaineers that one 
them told soldier, “youens look like meetin’ folks.” 

Southern soldiers had slang their own disparage the Yankees. 
They called them “Blue-Bellies” and “Little man wearing 
unusually big hat might expect hear someone shout, “Come down out 
that hat. know thar—can see your toes wiggle.” 

Southern women called the Union flag “that old grid-iron.” Rebel 
soldiers, when “codded” about their ragged uniforms replied, 
don’t put our best suits when out kill Yankees were 
called Hessians Dutchmen, often “the lop-eared Dutch.” Dr. William 
Conway remembered that the Fourth Virginia, while chasing Sheridan 
the Valley, caught little Pennsylvania Dutchman. 


“Vat you fellows going mit me?” the frightened fugitive asked. 
“Hang you,” his captors told him. 
“Vel, vat ever rule,” the German acquiesced. 


Kansas just before the war proslavery advocate printed the paper 
his opinion minister who preached freedom for the slaves. The dia- 
tribe included much the best border slang the day. Said he: 


“You are fourth-rate preacher, but first-rate liar. Crime, cowardice, and 
corruption, glare forth from your glassed, gimlet-skewed eyes, ‘like guilty 
thing upon fearful summons.’ 

“When the Devil shall search hell for his jewels, will gloat with fiendish 
grin, and express his joy eldritch and unearthly squeak upon finding the 
lowest abyss, your putrid, gangrened, leprous and plague-spotted body. 

“Now, dismiss you the lashings your guilty conscience, blear-eyed, 
brainless buzzard! You craven, cringing, cheese-faced coward! You dark, dam- 
nable, double-faced drivler! You empty, crawling, creeping earwig! You foul- 
headed, fish-mouthed fool! You godless, guilty ghoul! You heaven-defying, hell- 
deserving hypocrit! You itch-infested, infernal imp! You Jesuitical, Judas Iscariot! 
You knock-kneed, Kangaroo-shaped knave! You lousy, loose-tongued loafer! You 
mullet-headed, miserable mandrake! You pusillanimous, pewter-eved paltroon! 
You razor-faced, red-mouth You sap-headed, shallow-brained scrub! You tal- 
low-faced truckling trickster! You unwashed, unannointed ulcer! You white-liv- 
ered, wall-eyed, weasel-souled, wire worker! You yelping, yellow, jaundiced ya- 
hool(and finally, cap the climax) You 


Southerners mocked their comrades who answered sick-call for being 
the “puny Yankees said that their men who answered the call 
were going “Blue Mass,” so-called for the blue pills prescribed 
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medics. Malingerers were called “hospital Another common 
slang phrase was “soldier feathers” meaning evergreen bows. The word 
“cruel” sometimes was used mean “very.” Although was “cruel 
war” man would also say job was “cruel The adjective “brevet” 
had strange uses. mule might called “brevet horse,” turkey vul- 
ture, brevet turkey.” 

“Lay outs” were men who hid the woods escape military service. 
Skulkers were usually called were “Coffee Coolers.” 
The word “bore” was used express embarrassment chagrin instead 
tedious dullness. For instance: Coffee Cooler fell the side 
marching column his company, they strode by, would call him name, 
“Hello, Jack next company the column, hearing the 
man’s name, would continue repeat it. The next regiment would also 
call the fellow name. This might last for hour two with the 
man apparently recognized the whole division. Before the next corps 
took the derisive cry the average Coffee Cooler would “bored” 
would fall-in with the nearest file-closers and try get back his 
outfit. 

Recruits and new men the service were known “Fresh Fish” 
“Veal.” “Pin-feather” medical officers had some perplexing problems. One 
the diseases which afflicted malingerers was called “will fits.” The out- 
ward symptom “will fits” was frothing the mouth while the man ap- 
parently writhed agony. the doctor failed detect the smell 
soap the sufferer’s breath might prescribe day two complete 
rest. Unfortunately, sergeants soon identified the most susceptible char- 
acters and ordered the patient spit out the soap and get back duty. 
The exposed culprit would generally have admit that had “cut 
leetle too Or, oddly enough meant the same thing said, “cut 
bit too thin.” 

Officers well the men enjoyed the picturesque expressions. Ad- 
jutant Willis the Massachusetts Infantry wrote his diary 
May 28, 1864, that heard soldier “get off oddity this evening.” 
The regiment had just had brush with the enemy which would probably 
renewed dawn. Nobody was sure yet how many men were op- 
posed The adjutant said heard soldier say that the enemy 
came forward the morning was going shout, though giving 
order, loud that the enemy could hear him: “Worlds Nation, right 
into line, WHEEL.” 

“If that stop them,” the fellow said, propose going.” 

Quite naturally many the boys became “girl absent- 
minded fellow was apt called “love-sick chap 
the Ohio 56th Volunteers became far gone his comrades said, 
kill himself please Jennings wrote his diary: 
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bought some fine clothes spree had determined have good 
rest and little dress well was usually called “to rag 
same phrase meant give good performance. “Chin-music,” course, 
was talk and witty remark was man who put airs before 
“the frailty” was called fast animal.” “spoony man” obviously ragged 
out see his girl might described “stepping along like peacock 
tall grass.” 

“fast trick,” “pretty rapid little case” and “soiled dove” might 
used interchangeably. Maine soldiers called the girls Scottsboro, 
Alabama, “Mountain Ewes.” They claimed that they combed their hair 
crawling under the fence after the hogs. Sometimes the soldiers would 
say, “She hadn’t combed her hair since Jackson’s town girls, 
who were “death lace” seemed more attractive. Members the Ohio 
65th Infantry remembered that the Kentucky girls once asked them 
sing Federal Doodle. They could not bring themselves say Yankee. 
chaplain with the Ohio 78th near Holly Springs reported that the rebel 
women there “all turned snappy lip us.” Often when enemy lines 
were close together the Yankees shouted across, gonna spark your 
should noted that they meant just that, for the crime 
rape was uncommon the Civil War. 

The Maine troops developed mania for cutting rings out bones. 
the war progressed the cutting grew more proficient and the designs 
less commendable, according Major John Gould the 10th regi- 
ment. 1864, mania for tatooing had developed. “Goddesses and 
Venuses and all kinds half-covered women predominated over other 
designs this nonsense,” said. 

Bacon was called “Sow-belly” cowboys “Sow- 
was “Java” both the ranks and the later cow range. 
Biscuits were “sinkers,” “weevil fodder” “death bells.” Pancakes were 
sometimes “slap-jacks” and sorghum was called “black strap,” name still 
common the South. One Yankee described black-strap as: “syrup un- 
skillfully made from frost-bitten sugar-cane.” said, “It resembles 
mixture coal-tar, glucose and stale soda water.” excellent Civil 
War word was “flattern.” boy would write home, was knocked 
flattern pancake.” 

Desiccated vegetables were called “desecrated.” Boys the 13th 
linois Infantry prepared luxury they called “Lobscourse.” was 
made breaking hardtack water, soaking over night, then frying 
bacon grease. The 29th Maine Infantry called corned beef “old 
horse” after rumor asserted that horse’s hoof had been found one 
the barrels issued the regiment. 

was typical soldier-talk say, “That was the sweetest drink that 
ever streaked down gullet.” Conversely, man was sick his stomach 
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comrades might shout, “Fire and fall the boys were 
eating, not surprising that food names were applied other things. 
Thus easy job might called, “what pudding,” “nuts for boys.” 
man might even say, was sour could taste “Mule soup” 
was the name applied swamp filled with dead mules. 

One the problems which confronted officers the Illinois 20th was 
prevent the boys from shooting rabbits they advanced the enemy. 
line men was sure flush the rodents and the soldiers would 
them away cooked and eaten after the fight. Private Jennings 
the Ohio 65th told his diary during the battle Stone’s River, “The 
boys are having great times catching hogs, rabbits, quails, etc., etc., the 
woods being full troops that the birds are scared they will not 
fly. You can pick them from the trees and bushes easy pick 
apple off. never saw anything like all.” 

Raiding hen-roosts, farm yards, and orchards was common practice 
both sides. Stealing was called “japaning” “cabbaging.” first, some 
officers tried stop it. The Colonel the 20th Illinois made one his 
men, caught stealing pig, march and down the parade ground carrying 
the carcass pole. Sympathetic comrades cut edible slices from the 
pig make the man’s load lighter. What could commander with 
such fellows? When camped near farm, soldiers explained that they 
never burned any but the top rail the fences and, course, they never 
killed poultry livestock unless refused take the oath allegiance. 

admirer Shelby tells how that General saw one his men 
coming with suspicious bundle front his saddle. When asked what 
contained the fellow said, “It’s only laundry.” 

“You had better fix get your laundry camp before bleeds 
death,” Shelby told him. The private was sent the guardhouse for 
pillaging and that night little roast pig was placed the General’s 
table. Shelby cut off savory morsel and ate it, said, “Release that 
man from the guardhouse. doesn’t seem quite right confine him 
for little laundry.” 

All kinds money circulated among the troops. Beautiful, but worth- 
less notes from defunct Michigan bank were carried south the Wol- 
verines and offered sound money. Facsimiles Confederate money 
were peddled invaders who had not yet learned distinguish the 
genuine article. Cleveland bookbindery printed advertisement re- 
sembling greenback which soldiers passed Southern merchants. 
Members the Ist Rhode Island Cavalry offered, money, illiterate 
Southerners, the labels from Lewis Borden’s condensed milk cans, match 
box covers, and canceled postage stamps. They called the latter “shin- 
plasters” hoping that they would mistaken for the paper fractional 
currency issued the North. private the 19th Ohio Volunteer Ar- 
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complained that paid merchant for some goods with ten 
dollar bill and was offered for change the advertisement Buffalo 
gold-pen factory and the label from bottle Perry Davis Pain-Killer. 

Soldiers sometimes called Libby Prison, the Hotel Libby. Anderson- 
ville was probably too horrible joked about. Prisoners who were 
freed join the Confederate Army were called “Galvanized Yankees.” 
Captain Dickert the 3rd South Carolina Infantry applied the 
term prisoners the North who “swallowed the yellow 
took the oath allegiance the United States. The Captain also noted 
the pecularities troops from different Southern states. His own South 
Carolinians, said, were impetuous, reckless with mad fury during 
charge, but they lacked staying power. The Virginians, said, were 
not good charge, but were cool, dogged and steady defense. 
Then, concluded, “The North Carolinians have much tar 
their heels they cannot run.” 

The sound battle was described many soldiers’ letters. Cannister 
was called “canned The shells sent Admiral Farragut 
steamed into Mobile Bay made one soldier write, throwing 
freight trains enough, Indians out the Plains this 
same time were saying, “You shoot wagons us” when bombarded 
cannon fire. All soldiers soon learned the sounds made different 
projectiles and they tried describe them. Distant firing reminded one 
soldier log chain being dragged over rail. spent bullet was said 
hum like nail whirling the air. William Derby Company 27th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, noticed that ball from smooth-bore 
musket sounded, “whush,” bullet zipped past man’s 
ear with “tz-z-p.” There was always ominous silence when bullet 
noiselessly buried itself human body. When the wound was serious, 
but not dangerous, was called, discharge, hookey.” 

“peddle lead” was shoot too fast. Nervous paralysis before action 
was called “shell “hived perfectly rigid” was caught 
without chance escape. “Skedaddle” was used constantly from the 
beginning the war. 1864 some men tried introduce the word 
“scyugle” meaning run toward the enemy, but never became gener- 
ally used. However, would mistake conclude that running away 
had become more popular. Quite the reverse. Four years war had 
done something most American boys. outpost between the lines 
had become “glory hole,” and more than one boy could say, the slang 
the time, ruther found lying with face the moon than have 
any man call coward.” 
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The Nineteen Hundred 


Crossed the deep river 
Marched the rugged bluffs, 
Deployed the open field— 
Right the field death, 
Stood Nineteen Hundred, 
Heard but their cry, 
Shouted glad reply, 

Ready and die, 

Brave Nineteen Hundred! 


Behind, the Potomac 
Gloomily rushed along; 
Forests right them, 
Forests left them, 
Forests front them, 
Filled with rebel host— 
Stormed with the murderous hail; 
the tree-tops 

Hung the fell marksmen, 
Sending like lightning-stroke 
Death the bravest. 

Here, the field death 
Threefold outnumbered 
Stood Nineteen Hundred. 


Bravely they fought, and well, 
Charging those sons hell 
Full their ambuscade; 
Drowning their savage yell 
With cannon that thundered, 
Belching forth shot and shell 
Where lurked the traitor foe. 
Many fresh ragged glade 
Showed the wild work they made, 
Ploughing with shot and shell; 
Dyeing the leaves below 
With autumnal glow 

fought the loyal men 
Threefold outnumbered— 
Fought Nineteen Hundred. 
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Jac Weller Graduate and Licensed Engineer, 
and well known firearms consultant. lives 
Princeton, New Jersey, where engages ord- 
nance and historical research. honorary 
curator the West Point Museum and has pub- 
lished the “Journal the Company Military 
Collectors and Historians.” 


The Confederate Use 
British Cannon 


JAC WELLER 


Numbers parentheses refer illustrations following page 152. 
Figures 10, are included for general interest without special reference 
from the text. 


The Union column was strung out along the narrow Shenandoah Valley 
road, every man the column glancing about anxiously. Jackson was 
loose the Shenandoah again. All plans for cohesive action lost, the 
Northerners were retreat. 

Suddenly, gray-clad formation horsemen appeared one side, 
coming fast, headed for the center the Northern line. The Southerners 
were close; individuals could clearly seen, lean and tanned. They 
were magnificent horsemen. the silence, the clash scabbards against 
buckles and stirrups rang out clear menace. 

But these Confederates were not cavalry. They were Preston Chew’s 
horse artillery, and the Virginian, scarcely more than boy himself, had 
them perfect control. With his three guns abreast and every man 
mounted, charged full gallop within pistol shot. drawled 
command, incisive spite the slurred consonants, and they wheeled 
one man, unlimbered the guns, and went into action. The guns roared; 
canister and shell cut into the Northern lines. The odds were hundred 
one against Chew, but Jackson with his infantry was behind him, 
shatter what the gunners had brought bay. This was the high point 
Stonewall’s Shenandoah Valley 


This was the first, but not the last, instance charging Confederate horse artil- 
lery with without cavalry support; such actions are well documented Jennings 
Wise, The Long Arm Lee; or, the History the Artillery the Army Nor- 
thern Virginia vols.; Lynchburg, Va.: Bell Co., Inc., 1915), 166-67. 
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Six months later when Burnside was ponderously launching his tens 
thousands against Lee above Fredericksburg, John Pelham, golden- 
haired stripling.from Alabama, had two guns placed out the wide, 
flat plain the Confederate right flank. Masses Union infantry and 
many Union batteries were advancing over this cleared ground. With 
both armies watching, Pelham’s gunners handled their pieces they 
were parade. Shells exploded among Union infantry formations. Solid 
shot raked Yankee lines from their flank. 

Union batteries went into action, many guns against only two, but the 
idol Stuart’s cavalry was not dismayed. His gunners moved their 
opponents got the range. They were like martins after hawk. Their 
pieces could limbered and started toward new position seconds. 
Again their fire would cause disorder and delay. the right, the 
left, forward and back, they fired again and again, the fire lasting hour 
until every round ammunition the Confederate limber chests and 
caissons had been expended. Two guns and some forty men had held 
the attack over 

These two instances daring and efficiency have seldom been equalled 
the history artillery. The names Preston Chew and John Pelham 
will survive long men study the handling guns the face 
enemy. Each was the horse artillery the Army Northern Virginia, 
and the episodes described, each was using Blakely rifle 
British manufacture. British cannon were numerous the Confed- 
eracy, but their significance action was not the result their numbers 
alone. 

Safely chronicled history are the exploits the men themselves— 
Chew and Pelham, William Poague the Wilderness, and Stephen 
Lee the angle the Second Manassas. But the details their materiel, 
thought unimportant the time, must reconstructed from rusty 
plow where once battle was fought. 


The American Civil War has been called the first modern war. The 
industrial progress occurring throughout American life was also reflected 
rapid change both military techniques and weapons. Among the 
former, for the first time, the telegraph was available for strategic use, 
modern army medicine was practiced, railroads played important 
military role with mass armies the North supplied continuously over 
long period months with thousands items equipment and com- 


Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee; Biography vols.; New York: Scrib- 

Sons, 1934-1935), 456-57. General Lee his official dispatch said “the 

allant first and only time used such official 
ispatch. 
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missary and quartermaster supplies, and even aerial observation was 
practiced, withal small scale, from captive balloons. 

for weapons, changes took place both small arms and artillery. 
small arms, the rifle, after four centuries, finally surpassed the smooth- 
bore musket for battlefield use. Perhaps change ordnance has had 
such tremendous tactical significance. Towards the end the Civil War, 
firing metallic cartridges were issued the 
Union armies large numbers. Some these were magazine weapons 
capable high rates fire over considerable periods time. Although 
guns from Britain constituted only small part the Confederate ar- 
tillery, many ways these were the most modern and progressive, and 
certainly the most expensive. The standard American pieces were es- 
sentially different from those Muller century before, even those 
Cromwell century before that. But the British imports contained 
embryo most the improvements that went into the weapons World 
War II. 

artillery, similar changes occurred. was thought 1861 that the 
rifling cannon would increase effectiveness much the rifling 
the infantryman’s weapon had increased his effectiveness. Breech- 
loading fieldpieces, firing metallic cartridges containing both the propel- 
lant and the projectile, were brought from England into the Confederacy. 
Similar improvements were made heavier pieces; the large British rifles 
had range, power, and accuracy exceeding anything made America. 
Almost every British piece that came into the Confederacy was built-up 
gun embodying the then-new idea initial compression the inner 
Virtually American-made cannon were this 

During the war, the British-made Confederate ordnance was more 
effective for certain purposes than any similar weapons American 
manufacture. These weapons fall naturally into two categories: those 
used the field and those heavier type for use fixed positions. 
Three Armstrong, Blakely and Whitworth, supplied such arms 
the Confederate government.® 


Some also used the differing properties metals approach their 
placing cast iron low steel band over high steel tube with only incidental 
initial tension. 

only use this idea was the cooling hollow cast iron guns from the inside 
have their inner layers initially compressed. Benton, Course In- 
struction Ordnance and Gunnery (New York: Van Nostrand, 1875), 193. 
Rodman, Reports Experiments the Properties Metals for Cannon, and 
the Qualities Cannon Powder Boston: Charles Crosby, 1861), discusses 
this process length. 

The Whitworth Rifled Ordnance firm Manchester was formed 1858; Sir 
Emerson Tennent, The Story the Guns 1864), 169. Sir George Arm- 
strong was making cannon his factory Newcastle-on-Tyne even 
ever, many Blakely pieces brought into the Confederacy were made according 
Blakely patents other firms before the Blakely Ordnance Company London 
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must remembered that British cannon were not used probably the 
Northern armies any considerable Though the reasons are 
not clear, problems ammunition supply, replacement, and maintenance 
were responsible. Further, Northern industrialists may have had hand 
this decision: quantity rather than quality characterized the Union 
efforts throughout the war. 

General Josiah Gorgas, head the Confederate Ordnance Bureau, al- 
though nominally part the Confederate artillery organization, reported 
directly the Secretary His representatives, mainly Major 
Caleb bought ordnance supplies and many other items Europe 
throughout the war. This bureau owned and managed some blockade- 
runners and chartered and managed Purchases standard 
artillery pieces were not important small arms, tools, medicines, 
and the and relatively few smoothbore, muzzle-loading cannon were 


started 1864 (?); Alexander Holley, Treatise Ordnance and Armor 
(New York: Van Nostrand, 1865), 36. These others included Pres- 
ton Company, Liverpool; Low-Moor Iron Company, place business unknown; 
and George Forrester Company, Live Catalogue the Ordnance Museum, 
United States Military Academy, prep. Lt. Col. Earl McFarland (West Point, 
N.Y.: U.S. Military Academy Printing Office, 1929), pp. 38, 56, 58; cited hereafter 
West Point Catalogue. 
Wise, op. cit., 243, adds Hotchkiss which was then Union firm although 
French firm the same name was famous when Wise was writing. See Huse’s list 
The War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. IV, Vol. 382; cited hereafter O.R., followed the series number 
roman numerals, the volume number arabic, the part number (if any), and the 
page. The Huse list badly misquoted Wise, op. cit., 55. The original, 
printed O.R., does not check: says total 129 cannon had been shipped, but 
individual pieces add 
Six 12-pounder Whitworth rifles were presented the Union government 
large number Americans abroad; machine for producing the projectiles was 
included; O.R., III, pp. 274-75, 308-09. These were never used action, al- 
though four were taken Yorktown and two the Peninsula; Henry Abbot, 
Siege Artillery the Campaigns against Richmond (New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1868), 105. 
For the efficient operation this bureau, often called department, see Frank 
Vandiver, ed., The Civil War Diary General Josiah Gorgas Ala.: 
University Alabama Press, 1947) and Frank Vandiver, Ploughshares into 
Swords; Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance (Austin: University Texas 
Press, 1952). 
For account the entire mission, see Caleb Huse, The Supplies for the Con- 
federate Army Personal Reminiscences and Unpublished History (Boston: 
Press Marvin Son, 1904). 
Frank Vandiver, “Makeshifts Confederate Ordnance,” The Journal Southern 
History, XVII 1951), 185. 
Frank Vandiver, ed., Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861- 
1865: Letters and Cargo Manifests (Austin: University Texas Press, 1947), 
xx, quoting Gorgas George Randolph, July 12, 1862. 
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But British rifled pieces were considered special and were 
brought throughout the other rifled pieces foreign make 
seem actually have been used the 


CIVIL WAR FIELD ARTILLERY 

Field guns used the Civil War were two general types: the old 
fashioned but still effective smoothbores and the new rifled pieces. 
During the war, more the former than the latter were actually used. 

There were two general systems rifling field pieces: the first the 
projectile positively fit the bore both before and after the explosion 
the propellant charge; the second required the sudden force the propel- 
lant inflammation expand part the projectile into the bore order 
cause rotation the way out. The latter system, spite its un- 
certainty, was used practically all American-made field The 
British field rifles, however, were predominantly formed projectile 
weapons. This allowed more positive control and better 
centering the bore.” the South, however, this type projectile 


Seventy-four smoothbore pieces are mentioned sent before February 
O.R., IV, 382. Compared the large number used, this was relatively 
small number. However, majority these were 6-pounder guns and were prob- 
ably melted down and made into Napoleons—U.S. Model 1857 light 12-pounder gun 
gun-howitzer. None known exist now. 

Thomas Taylor, Running the Blockade (London: Murray, 1896), 137, 
says January 15, 1865, got the last the Whitworths in. 

purchased Austrian bronze rifles; Huse, op. cit., 27. They are mentioned 
O.R., IV, 382, only. They certainly arrived; however, knew nothing 
them all either from surviving pieces records until asked January, 1955, 
identify brass fieldpiece the Officers’ Mess Fortress Monroe, Va. was 
one the Austrian rifles, firing probably 12- 14-pound projectile, made 
Vienna 1857. 

The Sawyer rifles used positive-fitting projectiles; however, there was but single 
burst when fired for the tenth time; Abbot, op. cit., 85. The smaller 
Sawyer rifle, judging from battlefield recoveries projectiles, was used more often, 
particularly along the Mississippi, but was not type any means. The 
early Dyer projectile for the 10-pounder Parrott rifle fitted positively; however, few 
were used action. One projectile this early Dyer type, now the 
collection, fits precisely his Virginia-ordered 10-pounder Parrott 2.9-inch bore. 

the difference size the bore and the projectile, the area through 
which gasses rush without doing any work. certain amount wind- 
age seemed aid accuracy, reducing maximum pressure much per cent and 
decreasing velocity only very, very slightly. Positive windage was obtained even 
expanding-base projectiles, notably the later Hotchkiss types, but would vary 
somewhat from round round, thus varying velocity and range. 

The centering the Whitworth projectile the spite windage was 
carefully worked out the inventor; firing, each corner slips the side the 
rifling equally. Armstrong accomplished the same thing his “shunt” rifling, those 
with rows studs, having his grooves the bores considerably shallower the 
driving side. The soft studs were actually slightly compressed when they were 
their “fired” position and the projectile was precisely centered. Blakely similarly 
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was difficult produce and was not interchangeable with those made 
for American-made 


BRITISH FIELD GUNS 

Each the three British firms supplied fieldpieces the Confederate 
Government. Whitworth rifles were used for many months the Army 
Northern Virginia. Blakely fieldpiece was used most successfully 
the capture Fort Sumter the beginning the (1). already 
mentioned, other pieces this type were favorites the horse artillery. 
Armstrong field rifles are frequently mentioned. However, the records gen- 
erally not describe specific weapons, and technical details are difficult 
determine literary research. Fortunately, both the pieces themselves 
and their projectiles survive, and British field guns, without their carriages, 
are fairly common historical sites and museums, while General Henry 
Larcom projectile collection now West Point. His digest 
these, complete with sketches, great value not only connection 
with field artillery but also for the larger pieces. 


ARMSTRONG FIELD RIFLES 
The Armstrong firm made both breech-loading and muzzle-loading 
fieldpieces for the Confederacy. The British Army adopted the Arm- 
strong breechloaders These weapons were built-up guns, 
mainly wrought iron with special breech pieces held place heavy 
screw surrounding the loading port behind the chamber. This gun was 


used the Army Northern Virginia small quantities perhaps 
early 


These breech-loading Armstrongs dazzled everyone. They fired lead- 
covered projectiles through barrels having lands and The 
gun was nominally 9-pounder 3.0 inch bore,”* but surviving projectiles 
indicate slightly greater weight. Because its built-up construction, 
this weapon could stand very considerably greater maximum pressure 


centered his flanged positive-fit projectiles making them “ride up” inclined 
grooves equally; however, many Blakely guns could fired with expanding-base 
projectiles that would not always cut off windage entirely, they were sup- 
posed do, center the projectile the bore. 

Many Confederate-made Whitworth and Blakely projectiles are exiant. See Abbot, 
op. cit., 105. The West Point collection has several both. 

This 3.5-inch Blakely, 10-pounder, although only had penetration 
inches the brick masonry the fort. This was greater than that any 
other piece used the Confederacy the action; the larger pieces used were 
smoothbores. Details are carefully workd out and exhibited Fort Sumter the 
present time. 

op. cit., 309. 

op. cit., 243; but does not give source state what 

John Gibbon, The (2d ed., rev.; New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1863), pp. 125-26; other contemporaries say 37. 

Holley, op. cit., 12. 
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without failure than could any the American-made fieldpieces the 
day. The lack windage certainly created higher pressure than would 
encountered muzzle-loaders. its day, this rifle was efficient. 
had both long range and accuracy, and the projectile shape allowed 
sufficient quantity bursting powder for effective shell. However, 
was never used widely, probably because ammunition 

The other Armstrong field gun was muzzle-loading weapon, but 
extremely modern type. This rifle was used the British Army with 
very few changes late the Boer War. Sufficient pieces and ammuni- 
tion arrived Richmond for battery. The guns were issued, but ap- 
parently personnel not worthy their equipment. The entire battery 
was captured between Richmond and Appomattox without firing shot, 
for the pieces arrived too late any good. One these guns and 
number rounds ammunition survive. The ammunition astonish- 
ingly advanced for its time. The projectiles are about twelve pounds 
weight and three inches diameter, with three rows three studs each. 
Both windage and centering were carefully Inside the 
body the shell, circular grill was filled with individual pieces cast 
iron positively secured place. Also inside the grid was the bursting 
charge its separate container. The Armstrong fuses allowed the same 
projectile used canister bursting the shell shortly after 
left the gun, shrapnel bursting the air above and front 
the target, common shell bursting impact, and finally, for 
attacking protected targets, bursting after had penetrated 
outer wall. 

spite their many advanced features, the Armstrong field guns 
were the least used and least well known the three British manufac- 
turers. unlikely, the opinion, that the Armstrong rifles 
either type worked satisfactorily the field, for the Confederate Ord- 
nance Bureau would have called for many more than were ever purchased 
the weapons had been really practical. Both Whitworth and Blakely 
projectiles are more numerous battlefield recoveries. Besides, Arm- 
strong’s design was open question even the time. Wrought iron 
was certainly not the best material for outer rings built-up 


Abbot, op. cit., 106. 
The shunt system referred 17; see also Benton, op. cit., 544, and Abbot, 
op. cit., 106. 

was one the principal arguments between William Armstrong and Joseph 
Whitworth, whose fight went for years public and private. Their design 
innovations made them both baronets and rich men but their later life beyond the 
scope this article. William Greener, Gunnery 1858 (London: Smith, Elder 
Co., 1858), 58-145; Tennent, op. cit., 199; John Scoffern, Projectile Weap- 
ons War and Explosive Compounds Including Some New Resources Warfare 


ed. Suppl. London: [Longmans] 1859), 335. This supplement appears 
variously titled. 
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BLAKELY FIELD RIFLES 


The horse artillery used one the Blakely rifles each the two inci- 
dents described the beginning this article. Blakely field guns were 
the Confederacy before the war started. They were deservedly popular 
and continued great demand throughout the war. 

There are scattered references the literature breech-loading Blakely 
fieldpieces; however, none these survived nor are there any positive 
data connection with Those actual use were undoubtedly 
muzzle-loaders. Two types survive, each firing approximately ten- 
pound projectile 3.5-inch They differed both the external 
shape the whole gun and the form rifling. Apparently, both types 
pieces were originally intended function with formed 
fitting) projectiles; projectiles exist that fit both types this manner. 
However, both would function with expanding-type projectiles. Battle- 
field recoveries indicate that these weapons could and did use Confed- 
erate-made expanding-base ammunition. was priceless advantage 
not possessed either the Armstrong Whitworth pieces. 

The Blakely pieces were light and handy; the guns were practical. The 
3.5-inch bore for ten-pound shell meant lower breech pressure and 
shorter barrel length for given muzzle velocity than that, for example, 
the American Parrott guns, which had 2.9- 3-inch bores for the same 
weight projectile. The shells for the Blakely pieces, since they were 
larger diameter and shorter, could contain greater powder charge 
with the same wall thickness. The guns had neither high muzzle velocity, 
long range, nor extreme accuracy, but they did good job the field. 

Both surviving Blakely types are built-up construction. One re- 
sembles Parrott Brook rifle that reinforcing band shrunk 
otherwise apparently complete gun. This band covers the chamber 
and very rear the bore only. There cascabel all this piece. 
Its rifling consists five deep fluted grooves. 

The other type Blakely field gun has long reinforcing jacket ex- 
tending from front the trunnions back kind cascabel with 
one horizontal pin. The whole exterior this piece streamlined and 
graceful rifled with six wide grooves that could ac- 
commodate either positive-fitting studded projectile with six rows 
two large soft metal studs each shell the expanding-base type. 


doubt that they were made; Holley, op. cit., 611, and elsewhere. The 
writer knows positive reference breech-loading Blakley’s being used. 

Both types with their projectiles are the West Point museum. 

The piece the Confederate Museum Richmond using this type rifling is, 
however, more conventional shape. 
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WHITWORTH FIELD RIFLES 


Whitworth rifles had the high regard the Confederate artilleryman. 
range and accuracy they were almost good the artillery World 
War although their bursting charges were far less powerful. They com- 
pletely outclassed all contemporary rifles, except the little-used Arm- 
strong rifles, for they carried three times far any Union field rifle 
and were accurate 9,000 yards Napoleon was 1,000. Innum- 
erable well-documented incidents throughout the war show that Confed- 
erate gunners took full advantage the good qualities these weapons. 

Captain Robert Hardaway Alabama took careful aim through the 
sights his favorite Whitworth fieldpiece. was late fall 1862; the 
gun’s long muzzle pointed menacingly from Ashby’s Gap, high 
the mountains that separated Virginia proper from the Shenandoah. 
small group blue horsemen were visible far below. Hardaway, 
burly, unsmiling man, grunted. The gunner the trail spike stopped 
his movements and stood clear. The captain checked the angle eleva- 
tion, made small adjustment with the elevating screw the cavalrymen 
were precisely the middle his line sight, and stood clear too. 

gunner jerked the lanyard attached the friction primer 
the heavy, cheese-shaped breech. The gun roared, and then ran back 
dozen yards the rocky road. White smoke enveloped the crew but 
was blown clear slight breeze. They all peered intently down into 
the valley. 

Ten, twelve, fifteen seconds they waited. This was really long range. 
Had the “Old Man” miscalculated the effect the difference eleva- 
tion gun and target that the Northerners know they were 
being shot at? Suddenly, the whole tiny knot men and horses below 
seemed grow larger. Horses reared and shyed violently the weird 
screech that suddenly stopped with dull triple thud. One man, and an- 
other’s horse, had been hit; spurt earth marked the spot where the 
solid Whitworth bolt buried itself deep the soft Virginia 

The man killed was Union General George Bayard; the range was 
over three miles. The shot was lucky, yet Hardaway repeated with 
tolerable frequency throughout the war. used his Whitworth field 
gun almost like sharpshooter’s rifle, but much greater range. From 
near the Yerby house above Fredericksburg his astonishingly accurate 
counterbattery fire kept dozen Union batteries silent for days 

Stationed Oak Ridge Gettysburg, two Whitworth rifles had suf- 
ficient range reach Little Round Top the extreme end the Union 


overdramatized, but this essentially what happened; Wise, op. cit., 350. 
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line, yet they themselves were out range the closest Union guns. 
the static defenses around Richmond and Petersburg during the last ten 
months the war, the “Whitworth battery” frequently did considerable 
damage great range. General Abbot says the cries for 
work were never voluble when the Whitworth rifles were action. 
The unique noise the Whitworth bolts spinning rapidly through the 
air, well the ghastly wounds they inflicted man and horse, caused 
terror the Union 

The Whitworth system rifling was really not rifling all. The bore, 
instead being basically round cross section with some form grooves 
cut the periphery, was hexagonal with rounded corners. The hexag- 
onal bore, however, twisted spiraled rapidly but evenly throughout its 
length. Projectiles made machined castings had fit precisely not 
only size but also twist. The Tredegar Works Richmond produced 
these; the Confederate-made projectiles were not finely finished 
their British counterparts but functioned 

Whitworth made his tubes (the gun proper) according the principles 
differential initial tension. They were steel and very strong. In- 
stead expanding outer members heat, was done Armstrong 
and Blakely, turned and bored all pieces taper inch 100 
inches and assembled them precisely hydraulic pressure. Heavy 
charges powder could used. order get high sustained velocity, 
the projectiles were made very long proportion their diameter. The 
system worked very well and produced great range and extreme accu- 
racy. The shape the projectiles, however, left great deal desired. 
Because the poor shape and the extra wall thickness necessary ac- 
count higher breech pressure, bursting-charge space shells was small. 

The Whitworth rifles used the field were nominally 12-pounders 
measuring almost precisely 2.75 inches across the flats the hexagon. (2). 
The early weapons received the Confederacy were breechloaders; 
already mentioned, fixed ammunition, which the bolt shell con- 
tained sheet metal case along with the propellant charge was sup- 
plied.* Neither the fixed ammunition nor the breech-loading idea really 
worked, but the Whitworth breech, unlike some the other early 
was entirely satisfactory. However, there little advantage breech- 
loader some accompanying form recoil system not used. the 
Civil War, every field gun, when fired, recoiled from five six feet 


Abbott, op. cit., 105. 

The Whitworth firm made these projectiles using planer with appropriate 
linkage turn casting precisely about its axis during the travel the table. The 
corners were rounded hollow milling-cutter; Sir Joseph Whitworth, Guns and 
Steel (London: Longmans 1873), 64. The Tradegar Works apparently used 
planer and lathe. 

lubricating wad was also necessary this fixed round; Holley, op. cit., 542. 
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dozen yards. pointed out the account the Hardaway- 
Bayard shot, the gun crew had stand clear the piece, then return 
from recoil, and load it. fast action, part the crew rolled the piece 
forward and realigned while the rest sponged and loaded. Because the 
time required roll piece back into battery and realign was greater 
than that needed load, muzzle-loader was disadvantage. Ac- 
tually, since the breech was the rear where men were already concen- 
trated, breech-loading caused more congestion. Further, the heavy Whit- 
worth breech meant unwieldy weapon; lost favor the war went 
on. The last Whitworth rifles come the Confederacy were muzzle- 
loaders the same size and effectiveness, although shorter, lighter, and 
considerably handier. 

Whether muzzle-loaders breechloaders, the Confederate artillery 
strongly favored Whitworths. Almost every battery commander wanted 
only fair point out their disadvantages, however. The Union 
had full battery these weapons, yet chose leave them idle the 
Washington Their most important disadvantage was the in- 
efficiency the Whitworth shell. Because it, solid shot were used 
least per cent the time, fact which did not disturb Confederate 
gunners. enemy column might always caught head-on; counter- 
battery work, hit carriage with Whitworth solid bolt would smash 
off sufficient fragments make effective any shell the day. 
close range the Whitworth was great disadvantage; could fire 
canister only with serious danger itself. 

the march, the Whitworth was longer, heavier, and clumsier than 
any other Confederate fieldpiece. These disadvantages were some 
extent relieved the later muzzle-loaders but were not completely elim- 
inated. 

The muzzle energy this weapon was almost great that the 
30-pounder and the 4.5-inch Rodman’s, both which were too 
heavy for use the absorb the recoil Whitworth, even 
the superbly built British carriages had have bit more weight and 
strength than that necessary for Napoleon. 

The 12-pounders were the only Whitworths known positively have 
been used the Army Northern Virginia. However, they were not 
the only field-size Whitworths the Confederacy. Two other sizes are 
indicated projectiles collections made shortly after the war. 


their special qualities they were never assigned more than one bat- 
tery; Wise’s various recapitulations. 

are inaccurately given and often conflicting; however, probable that 
the 12-pound Whitworth bolt traveled about the muzzle, and the 30- 
pounders only about 1100”/sec. Using MV?, get 423,000 ft. Ib. for the Whit- 
worth and 516,000 ft. Ib. for the other two. 
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These were 6-pounders and both mentioned contemporary 
British ordnance 

The larger size, 2.125 inches across the flats, known have composed 
one battery six guns that was presented British merchants Colonel 
William Lamb, the Confederate commander Fort Fisher, aid the 
blockade-runners keeping the Union cruisers distance from the 
The weapons were pulled mule teams and down the 
strip land between the Cape Fear River and the ocean. The blockade- 
runners would come from Nassau only the dark the moon. These 
fast steamers light draft would come north far out sea, then after 
dark turn and run into the mouth the Cape Fear River below Wilm- 
ington, North Carolina. Actually, they entered the river through New 
Inlet immediately adjacent Fort Fisher. Because the configuration 
the coast, they should miss they preferred hit the north rather 
than the south Fort Fisher. 

Once they turned west for the final desperate run through the Union 
cruisers that were always there, their steering was dead reckoning, 
checked perhaps bit quick celestial navigation from pitching 
fast-moving vessel. They did not try shave too closely but aimed for 
spot five fifteen miles above Fort Fisher. All hands not otherwise 
occupied were put lookout for the sight sound the Atlantic surf 
the long straight beach. 

When known near the surf, the ships turned south and ran 
under the guns the fort. was possible miscalculate several 
miles. was this critical stage their voyage that the blockade- 
runners were the most danger being cut off, and were unarmed and 
helpless Yankee cruiser should close shore below them. The 
fort itself was stationary; only the mule battery Whitworth guns could 
keep the Union cruisers far enough out sea for their fire ineffec- 
tive against fast-moving blockade-runner. Even though the 6-pounder 
Whitworths were light, their range was great and the penetration their 
shot sufficient pass through cruiser from end end, sending deadly 
splinters all directions. The gunners were Colonel Lamb’s best. 
Their fire was accurate; they moved with speed and efficiency. few 
shots here, limber up, and off for few more farther on. They couid 
give almost continuous coverage. this era coal- and wood-burning 
steamboats, cruiser was easily spotted and hit, the range was not too 
great, particularly when was firing sending illumination rockets. 


op. cit., pp. 36, 47, also pp. 72-73; Holley, op. cit., 34. 

op. cit., pp. 55-56; projectiles for these guns from Fort Fisher are now 
the West Point museum. 

Cruisers were usually unarmored although few did have some armor protection. 
One the surviving projectiles shell type perfected Whitworth for 
punching armor and then exploding. fuse was necessary; the heat penetration 
set off the bursting charge inside the target. 
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Even less known the 3-pounder Whitworth. single shell sur- 
vives. possible that but one gun was brought this country; perhaps 
only shell, although the latter seems 


HEAVY BRITISH RIFLES 


Seacoast and river defenses were great importance the Confed- 
eracy, for they were the means which the South held open its major 
long-distance communications and its access the outside world. 
Slowly, the Union armies and navies closed one port after another: Sa- 
vannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and cut the Confederacy two taking 
the whole Mississippi. Although Charleston was never taken coastal 
troops, was closed port. Finally, the only major port remaining 
was Wilmington North Carolina, where Fort Fisher still held out. 
strength was great, but it, too, January 15, 1865. With its fall, the 
fate the Confederacy was virtually sealed. The mighty flow military 
supplies from Europe way Nassau, Havana, and Bermuda, which 
had sent into the Confederacy hundreds thousands infantry rifles, 
thousands tons supplies all kinds, and dozens and dozens effective 
British artillery pieces, was finally sealed off. The actions which closed 
these individual Confederate ports seldom receive more than few sen- 
tences even detailed histories the war, yet while each might have 
seemed only minor importance, the cumulative effect was strangulation. 

Usually, port fell only after the reduction and capture one more 
static fortifications. The Confederates were great fort-builders; some- 
times they placed too much emphasis the structure itself and not 
enough the discipline and efficiency the defenders. These land 
fortifications contained many British rifles. References these weapons 
the records the time are meager, confusing, and sometimes contra- 
dictory. are fortunate, however, having several the guns them- 
selves, well projectiles for them. 

One the most beautiful artillery pieces ever made was the big Arm- 
strong gun taken the North the fall Fort Fisher (3). This 150- 
pounder rifle together with carefully replaced carriage presently 
West Point (4). still remarkable, even after almost century ex- 
posure the elements. Typical the heavy built-up construction 
the Armstrong muzzle-loading weapons, fired studded projectile which 
fitted the bore positively. The six rows five studs each passed down 
the deep portion the grooves the barrel but rode into the shallower 


The shell question came the author from Francis Bannerman’s personal pro- 
jectile collection made 1867 Fortress Monroe. The Confederacy also used the 
Whitworth system rifling make rifles from some their smoothbores; the con- 
pieces fired very short projectiles. Two such solid shot are the 
collection. 
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portion soon the propellant charge went off. This piece fired the 
flat pointed shells known penetrate armor best; its designers seem 
have relied upon Whitworth’s idea actual fuse. Heat generated 
punching through the side ship other armored target exploded 
the bursting charge. This gun was far superior 100- 200-pounder 
Parrott Rifle although cost much more. The West Point piece the 
only big Armstrong weapon known have survived; its ammunition 
also the Point. 

One the early Southern fortifications fall was Fort Pulaski, located 
the mouth the Savannah River for the protection the city Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. This fort contained two 24-pounder Blakely rifles 
Larger Blakelys were also brought into the South. Two guns and parts 
third survive the West Point Museum, and projectiles various 
sizes are fairly plentiful. Numerous references the Blakely weapon are 
found written records. 

The big Blakely rifles appear have been designed for either positive- 
fitting expanding projectiles. The inventor used least three types 
formed projectiles: the fluted type and the studded type referred 
his smaller fieldpieces and new “winged” type which three four 
“wings” cast into the body the shell fitted the grooves the bore. 
Presumably all three types could fired with either lead-saboted 
copper-disc expanding projectiles; the fluted type was primarily designed 
for these projectiles and was probably the most common. 

Perhaps the most famous single gun the war was “Whistling Dick,” 
rifle centrally placed the river defenses along the bluff Vicksburg. 
This gun had reputation not only for its effectiveness but also for the 
distinctive sound made its projectiles flight.(6). one time the writer 
thought this weapon was one the big Whitworths, perhaps size 
larger than the common 70-pounder. However, the gun itself came 
light among the trophies West Point. has lost about two feet from 
the end the barrel and has been refinished but otherwise order. (7). 
“Whistling Dick” 7.5-inch Blakely rifle with fluted ratchet-type 
rifling primarily for expanding-base ammunition. The rifling has rather 
fast pitch; certainly shell spinning rapidly with the impressions left 
the copper base disc lead sabot such rifling would make unusual 
sound. 

“Whistling Dick” probably fired shell weighing bit over 100 
pounds. Beside now West Point, similar but larger and longer 
Blakely muzzle-loading rifle taken from the Confederates Fort Morgan, 


op. cit., 227; Gillmore, Siege and Reduction Fort Pulaski, 
Georgia (New York: Van Nostrand, 1862), Plate XI, and The actual 
pieces, once West Point, are now Fort Pulaski; nominal 4.5-inch, 7-groove 
bores, length save cascabel, inches. Made the Fawcett Prestor Co. 1861. 
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Alabama, 1864. has bore and probably fired projectile 
weighing 150 pounds(7).* sister 8-inch Blakely rifle, taken Fort Fish- 
er, said have been the best weapon These 8-inch rifles had 
three grooves fit “wings” cast integral with the projectile itself; appar- 
ently the heaviest Blakely rifles used this system. Projectiles “rode up” 
and effectively centered 

The Confederate Navy also had British rifles. The famous Alabama 
had 100-pounder Blakely her forward pivot gun that may have been 
duplicate “Whistling June 19, 1864, shell from this 
weapon lodged the stern post the Kearsarge and failed 
had, the Alabama would have certainly won the fight and continued 
her cruise. 

account Confederate Blakely rifles would complete without 
the tragic story the two enormous pieces purchased the state 
South Carolina and installed the defenses Charleston. They were 
muzzle-loaders, weighing approximately 700 pounds, that fired projectiles 
They were built-up construction containing steel, iron, and bronze and 
were designed with air chamber back the powder chamber 
increase the chamber volume, thus naturally decreasing the breech pres- 
sure for the same charge powder. One gun burst being fired for 
the first time. Captain Blakely and the manufacturer claimed that the 
weapons had been improperly loaded placing powder the air 
chamber. second gun the same type said have lost its muzzle, 
but was refinished with cold chisels and continued fire with reduced 
charges powder. However, the pieces were great disappointment. 
Some the truly excellent British 68-pounder bronze smoothbore cannon, 
popular the British Navy, could have been brought into the Con- 


West Point Catalogue, op. cit., 38. 

op. cit., 107; this was 150-pounder. 

is, therefore, “Blakely System” rifling although the copper sabots 
base plates are called Abbot, ibid., 103. Blakely sometimes used studs 
his 60-pounders, according Edward Simpson, Treatise Ordnance and Naval 
Gunnery (2d ed., rev.; New York: Van Nostrand, 1862), 427. Just 
confusing, solid shot fit both the 8-inch Blakely and the 150-pounder Armstrong 
were found Fort Fisher with studs flanges—for punching holes short 
range? Abbot, op. cit., Plate III. Originally, least three 8-inch Blakely rifles were 
imported; O.R., IV, 382. 

Raphael Semmes, Memoirs Service Afloat, during War between the States 
(Baltimore: Kelly, Pict Co., 1869), 403. 

Ibid., pp. 761-62; the projectile and part the rudder post are now the Anna- 
polis Museum. appears not have been shell all but solid shot. 

Almost everything about these weapons subject question. Holley, op. cit., 
pp. 43-45, calls them 900-pounders, 12%” diameter. They weighed tons each; 
ibid. They were made George Forrester Liverpool; parts one are West 
Point; West Point Catalogue, op. cit., 38. They certainly must have required 
projectile with “wings” take the deep grooves the rifling. 
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federacy approximately greater initial cost and would have occupied 
greater space and weight but although the 
smoothbore cannon were perhaps the best the world the 
apparently none were ever brought in. 

Early the war two heavy Whitworth rifles arrived Charleston 
and were shipped the Confederate armies the Mississippi. These 
two probably fired approximately 80-pound projectiles, either shell 
solid One these guns rendered singular service the Con- 
federate side the Battle Belmont. had been christened Lady Polk 
after the wife the last the great warrior-bishops, the Right Reverend 
Leonidas Polk, Episcopalian bishop Louisiana and ultimately lieu- 
tenant general the Confederate Army. Things iron and steel, how- 
ever, are respectors persons. Lady Polk burst the day after Bel- 
mont, wounding the General 80-pounder Whitworths were 
captured the Union armies Vicksburg and later used them 
against the Confederate defenses One these weapons 
survives the West Point Collection today. 

Initially, everyone expected the new accuracy and long range rifled 
field guns tremendous importance, but the actual importance 
the weapon was largely psychological. Stonewall Jackson opened hur- 
ricane fire strongly defended Union defenses Ferry 
from well-placed batteries the mountains three sides. Both the 
Union and Confederate accounts the inferno fire and about the 
Union positions are eloquent their description its destructiveness. 
However, its approximately 13,000 defenders, only very few were 
killed the The Union troops surrendered more its noise than 
its actual effect. 

the war wore on, seasoned troops realized that long-range artillery 
fire did not cause many casualties and practically could disregarded. 
The reason for its ineffectiveness becomes startlingly apparent from 
study the projectile recoveries from battlefields, for among the explo- 


These 8-inch muzzle-loaders, which there were “thousands” Britain, had 
muzzle velocity Holley, op. cit., 533. 

They were called both 70- and 80-pounders: Whitworth, op. cit., 36, says 80- 
pounders; Holley, op. cit., 230, and Gillmore, Engineer and Artillery Oper- 
ations against the Defences Charleston Harbor 1863 (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1865), Plate III, the same. However, Benton, op. cit., 545, and 
Holley, op. cit., 34, say 70-pounders. 

They were range 3,938 yards from Fort Sumter and finally failed when the 
inner tube, liner, slid forward slightly and interrupted the vent; Holley, op. cit., 
230, and Gillmore, Charleston Harbor, op. cit., Plate XXIV. 

George Francis Robert Henderson, Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
(London New York: Longmans, Green Co., 1936), pp. 508-10. Battles and 
Leaders the Civil vols.; New York: The Century Co., 1887-1888), 
618, says were killed the entire two days fighting. Probably less than half 
that number died the bombardment question. 
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sive shells and shell fragments, which have been found the hundreds, 
are many whole unexploded shells which show positive evidence 
having been fired. Indeed the proportion Confederate “duds” would 
appear have run high per cent, figure high even contem- 
porary performance though must pointed out that Union ammunition 
also failed far more frequently than would normally 
ther, the shells that did burst broke into only few pieces. There were 
seldom more than six, and sometimes only two, fragments. The black 
powder bursting-charge, which was all that was used either side during 
the war, just did not have sufficient power cause real destruction. 
Small arms fire caused many more casualties than artillery; Fredericks- 
burg the ratio was said high nineteen one. 

1864, field rifles all types had lost much their popularity both 
sides. The muzzle-loading, smoothbore, bronze 12-pounder Napoleon, 
when used like monster shotgun with double charges canister 
close range, was the real casualty producer (8). rifle could equal 
when used the trenches along with the infantry. was remain 
the principal artillery piece the United States Army for almost twenty 
more 

Among the larger pieces, the results action indicated similar 
trend. The rifles had the range and accuracy; the muzzle-loading smooth- 
bores were more effective close range and were far less expensive. 
other words, the war actually fought was discouraging proponents 
rifled cannon and other improvements artillery design. The British 
breech-loading rifles built-up construction capable extremely long 
range and both accuracy and penetration were years ahead their 
time. Even the British Navy, premature change breechloaders 
was countermanded. temporary return muzzle-loaders was neces- 
sary.* Everything required for modern artillery was known, but even 
the excellent British ordnance firms Armstrong and Whitworth and 
Captain Blakely’s many contractors did not yet have the production 
know-how put together efficient weapon. 


op. cit., 180. 
190. 

Bibliographical Note—In only few instances has general history the text above 
been supported appropriate references. When necessary, been supplied 
give the present whereabouts surviving specimens. Most references, however, are 
technical writings listed below. Footnote citations are not exhaustive; frequently only 
one volume referred although more could listed. For the student the ordnance 
the period, only careful study the original references and ordnance writings 
the time will suffice. 

One cannot understand British cannon unless one first knows something about all 
cannon; one cannot study artillery alone without also studying other aspects military 
history. These statements are particularly true study the Confederacy. However, 
Civil War history contained many books, both good and bad, that enumeration 
them here would both useless and tedious. Only pertinent ordnance and artillery 
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The British rifles all sizes delivered the Confederacy were never- 
theless the best within their respective classes. The big pieces could 
reach out beyond the smoothbores and Parrotts and still effective. 
one took liberties with “Whistling Blakelys the horse 
artillery shared true heroics. Lamb’s little mule-drawn Whitworths 
did hard job extremely well. Hardaway may said have started 
tradition pinpoint accuracy that has been kept intact American 
artillery two World Wars. But the powerful, tobacco-chewing gunner 
from Alabama Rebel grey did too, using British cannon. 


sources are listed below; omitted purposely are military manuals and other books this 
type since they not refer British materiel. 

Abbot, Siege Artillery the Campaigns against Richmond (New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1868). 

Benton, Course Instruction Ordnance and Gunnery (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1875). 

Catalogue the Ordnance Museum, United States Military Academy, prep. Lt. 
Col. Earl McFarland Point, N.Y.: U.S. Military Academy Printing Office, 1929). 

Sir Howard Douglas, Treatise Naval Gunnery (London: Murray, 4th ed. 
1855; 5th ed. 1860). 

John Gibbon, The Artillerist’s (2d ed., rev.; New York: Van Nostrand, 
1863). 

Gillmore, Engineer and Artillery Operations against the Defences Charleston 
1863 (New York: Van Nostrand, 1865). 

Gillmore, Official Report the United States Engineer Department, the 
Siege and Reduction Fort Pulaski, Georgia (New York: Van Nostrand, 1862). 

William Greener, Gunnery 1858 (London: Smith, Elder Co., 1858). 

Alexander Holley, Treatise Ordnance and Armor (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1865). 

Caleb Huse, The Supplies for the Confederate Army Personal Reminiscences and 
Unpublished History Press Marvin Son, 1904). 

Rodman, Reporis Experiments the Properties Metals for Cannon, and 
the Qualities Cannon Powder (Boston: Charles Crosby, 1861). 

John Scoffern, Projectile Weapons War and Explosive Compounds Including Some 
New Resources Warfare (London: Longmans, 3rd ed. 1859). 

Raphael Semmes, Memoirs Service Afloat, during the War between the States 
(Baltimore: Kelly, Piet Co., 1869). 

Edward Simpson, Treatise Ordnance and Naval Gunnery (2d ed., rev.; New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1862). 

Thomas Taylor, Running the Blockade (London: Murray, 1896). 

Sir Emerson Tennent, The Story the Guns (London: 1864). 

Frank Vandiver, ed., The Civil War Diary General Josiah Gorgas University, 
Ala.: University Alabama Press, 1947). 

Frank Vandiver, ed., Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861- 
1865: Letters and Cargo Manifests Austin: University Texas Press, 1947). 

Frank Vandiver, “Makeshifts Confederate Ordnance,” The Journal Southern 
History, XVII (May, 1951), 180-93. 

Frank Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords; Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ord- 
nance (Austin: University Texas Press, 1952). 

The War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union and 
Confederate Armies Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901). These 
128 thick volumes contain surprisingly little ordnance materiel. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, Guns and Steel (London: Longmans, 1873). 

Jennings Wise, The Long Arm Lee; or, the History the Artillery the Army 
Northern Virginia vols.; Lynchburg, Va.: Bell Co., Inc., 1915). The 
and most fascinating, but also the most inaccurate, book Confederate artillery. 
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Figure The second gun from the left (lying skids) is, the belief, the 
34-inch Blakely rifle used against Fort Sumter. The photograph was taken the 
Charleston Arsenal. Photograph courtesy Library Congress. 
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Figure different views the same 150 Armstrong rifle Fort Fisher. 
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Figure views Fort Pulaski Blakely rifles. Lower photograph courtesy Library 
Congress. 
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Figure “Whistling Dick,” 7.5 inch Blakley rifle was Vicksburg. 
courtesy Library Congress. 


Figure This photograph, made recently West Point, shows “Whistling Dick,” 
two feet lost from gun barrel, second gun from left. Second from right the big 


Blakely taken from the Confederates Fort Morgan. Photograph courtesy West Point 
Museum Collections. 
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Figure smoothbore, bronze 12-pounder Napoleon. Photograph 
courtesy Signal Corps. 


Figure and caisson. Caisson carried two ammunition chests and spare 
wheel. Photograph courtesy Signal Corps. 
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Figure Parrott rifles. Photograph courtesy Signal Corps. 


Figure 11. Other guns, Big Blakely position, Yellow House. Photograph, National Ar- 
chives. 
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“The effect this war will consume party politics and its corruptions, and 
the country will come out the fire like gold purified its dross, better and 
brighter than ever, while the chastisement will suffice for the next half 
—New York Herald, April 29, 1861. 


“Must they let off now, and still permitted raise their defiant voices 
our council chambers and control and govern the destinies this government 
hereafter for years back God forbid.” 


—Congressman Burt Van Horn Abraham Lincoln, May 1861. 


The immense crowd jamming Chicago’s Metropolitan Hall the eve- 
ning April 15, 1861, settled back from the “fervidly eloquent harangue” 
fiery abolitionist Owen Lovejoy hear Isaac Newton Arnold sound the 
battle cry for “the loyal people the United his best jury 
manner, the new congressman reviewed the momentous events the 
secession winter 1860-1861. For four months, and the other members- 
elect the Thirty-seventh Congress had seen “treason and rebellion 

unmolested and unopposed While Buchanan temporized, the 
lower South seceded and politicians talked compromise. The “noble old 
ship state was dismantled, disarmed, robbed, plundered—holes bored 
through her keel, ready Though the prospect Re- 
publican majority Congress had increased one Southern state after 
another withdrew from the Union, the possibility compromise re- 
mained haunt party leaders and threaten the success their program. 
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Now, with the aid the South Carolina batteries Charleston, the Re- 
publicans had won their greatest victory. “All patriots are one side,” 
Arnold proclaimed, unit against treason and rebellion” and for “the 
Constitution, the Union and the enforcement the laws.”! 

hundreds “Union” and “war” meetings throughout the North, other 
congressmen joined their Chicago colleague proclaiming their support 
the government and calling for action. the incoming Congress 
would not normally convene until the following December, senators and 
representatives shared the crowded political stage with special commis- 
sioners, governors, state legislators, and editors, while the President 
launched his war program. April proclamation, Lincoln called 
for 75,000 militia suppress illegal “combinations” the seceded states 
and summoned extra session the Thirty-seventh Congress for the 
Fourth July “consider and determine such measures the 
public safety and interest may seem demand.” Senator Orville 
Browning mirrored the reaction Lincoln’s party when 
asserted that “you have them palpably the wrong unite all 

Republican congressmen promptly pledged their support 
war policy. urging his soldier brother take high part the 
tragedy,” Ohio Senator John Sherman voiced the sentiment many 
his colleagues: for war that will purify the atmosphere 
political life. need such war, and have now 
vania industrialist John Covode offered advance $50,000 his state’s 
war chest. Thad Stevens, lawyer and ironmaster, rallied his local bar 
behind the government. cautious Justin Morrill admitted 
that knew “very little all the antecedent facts,” but vowed that the 
“Government must and will sustained.” Illinois, Abolitionist preacher 
Owen Lovejoy cautioned that the war would “no holiday work” but 
declared that “the expenditure blood justifiable this 
Chandler announced that there were “sympathizers with treason” 
Michigan. The Detroit merchant prince fully endorsed the contention 
Ohio’s Ben Wade that there was “more sound argument one eleventh- 
inch [sic] columbiad than all the Senate speeches political pamphlets 
ever 


Tribune, April 16, 1861; New York Herald, April 16, 1861. 

Nicolay and John Hay, eds., Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works; Compris- 
ing His Speeches, Letters, State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings vols.; New 
York: The Century Co., 1894), II, 34; Orville Browning Abraham Lincoln, 
April 18, 1861, Robert Todd Lincoln Coll. the Papers Abraham Lincoln 
(microfilm the Library the State Historical Society Wisconsin, Madison; 
from original MSS the Library Congress, Washington, hereafter cited 
Lincoln Papers. 

Sherman, John Sherman’s Recollections Forty Years the House, Senate 
and Cabinet vols.; Chicago New York: The Werner Co., 1895), 244; 
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Terse messages from other Republican congressmen advised Lincoln 
the proper course for the administration follow. Pennsylvania’s 
William Kelley warned the President that “the most conservative among 
our loyal men” viewed the possibility truce with “something akin 
horror.” Massachusetts solon Henry Wilson urged Lincoln follow 
“bold, decisive, aggressive policy.” Senator Preston King New York 
his party’s leader that “unconditional” surrender was the “only 
proposition that the Government [could honorably] entertain.” 
fledgling congressman from the Empire State epitomized the sentiment 
his colleagues. “Our People are all eager wipe out the traitors,” wrote 
Burt Van Horn, “so that they shall not hereafter disturb our 
textile manufacturer turned politician cautioned that only carrying the 
war “into Africa” would the “wild” enthusiasm the people satisfied 
and the administration 

Congressman Van Horn and his colleagues realized the importance 
keeping the “wild” enthusiasm their constituents high pitch. 
soon Lincoln issued his militia call, the Radical Republicans began 
harangue “large and enthusiastic” meetings throughout the North. John 
Hale Dover, New Hampshire, Alexander Rice Boston, Ben 
Wade Cleveland, John Hickman West Chester, Pennsylvania, Owen 
Lovejoy Chicago, and Samuel Pomeroy and Jim Lane Washington 
whipped the “war Van Horn was “on the move every day and 
evening” holding meetings allow the people his district “to let off 
their 

Wisconsin’s Senator James Doolittle proudly reported that the Demo- 
crats turned out “stand shoulder shoulder with Republicans” for 
“truth, justice, liberty, government and law,” but many Northern Demo- 
crats were reluctant support Republican war. William Rich- 
ardson displayed the flag but refused participate the war rallies. 
Hoosier Democrat Daniel Vorhees merely denied assertions that was 
disloyal and would not support the government its effort preserve 
the Union. Senators, Trusten Polk and Waldo Johnson, con- 
cealed their Southern sympathies, while Democratic Congressman John 
Phelps condemned secession and Lincoln’s militia call with equal fervor. 


New York Herald, April 16, May 11, 1861; William Parker, The Life and Public 
Services Justin Smith Morrill (Boston New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), 
125; Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1861; Detroit Post and Tribune, Zachariah 
Chandler The Post and Tribune Co., 1880), 205. 

William Kelley Lincoln, April 29, Preston King Lincoln, May Burt Van 
Horn Lincoln, May, 1861, Lincoln Papers; New York Herald, May 1861. 

New York Herald, April 16, 17, 1861; Boston Transcript, April 23, 1861; Chicago 
Tribune, April 16, 1861; Van Horn Lincoln, May, 1861, Lincoln Papers. 
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told Springfield meeting that the Border States should act medi- 
ators “stay the hand civil 

The tribulations Senators James Bayard and Andrew Johnson illus- 
trated the predicament Border State Democrats. rabid Southern sym- 
pathizer, Bayard found his state Delaware “tied hand and foot” the 
North. Threatened with mob action, harried precautionary arrests, 
and hounded newspaper rumors, Bayard ignored resolutions demanding 
his resignation. Andrew Johnson’s Unionism was equally obnoxious 
many residents the South. Railroad station crowds groaned and jostled 
the Tennessee Senator, who fought back with attacks upon the “odious, 
diabolical, nefarious, hell-born and hell-bound doctrine called Secession.” 
Steadfastly denying that was fugitive, Johnson soon left Tennessee 
and his Senate seat for hero’s welcome north the Ohio 

Meanwhile, Republican congressmen advised the administration the 
military strategy necessary hold the Border States the Union and 
suppress the rebellion. Zach Chandler urged Secretary War Simon 
Cameron “shove your troops directly into Virginia and quarter them 
there” and promised “all the troops you can Lane declared 
was “time for coup etats” and volunteered his services “precipitate 
through Maryland such force would save Washington the 
Lyman Trumbull Illinois favored mustering army “to 
march Richmond.” Owen Lovejoy would “lay Charleston ashes.” 
Ben Wade urged that Richmond should seized force over- 
whelming, that the Confederacy should have hope stopping 
little sent Congressman John “Bowie Knife” Potter tactical plan which 
would force the “infernal traitors” “fight the grave Washington, 
they 

Other congressmen were primarily concerned with western war. 
Lyman Trumbull conferred with fellow-Republicans Missouri and urged 


James Doolittle Lincoln, April 18, Orville Browning Lincoln, April 22, 
1861, Lincoln Papers; James Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New 
York: Heath Co., 244; Kenneth Stampp, Indiana Politics 
During the Civil War (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1949), 72; 
Chicago Tribune, May 1861; New York Herald, May 1861. 

James Bayard Thomas Bayard, April 17, 22, 26, May 1861, Bayard Papers, 
cited Charles Tansill, The Congressional Career Thomas Francis Bayard, 
1869-1885 (Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1946), pp. 11, 12, New 
York Herald, April 26, May 18, June 15, 20, 21, 22, July 1861; Robert 
Winston, Andrew Johnson; Plebeian and Patriot (New York: Holt Co., 
200. 

Detroit Post and Tribune, Chandler, op. cit., 204; James Lane Lincoln, April 20, 
1861, Lincoln Papers; Lyman Trumbull Doolittle, April 27, 1861, James Doo- 
little Papers (MSS, Library the State Historical Society Wisconsin, 
Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1861; Doolittle John Potter, May Benjamin 
Wade Potter, May 1861, Potter Papers (MSS, Library the State 
Historical Society Wisconsin 
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that Illinois troops concentrated the Mississippi. 
Browning, Douglas’ successor the Senate, reported that “treason and se- 
cession are rampant” Missouri. suggested that his home town 
Quincy made military base for operations maintain control the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. also asked that garrison sta- 
tioned Cairo and embargo placed upon the Mississippi trade. Indi- 
ana’s Schuyler Colfax stressed the importance taking Memphis, and 
James Ashley Toledo proposed plan float army down the 
Mississippi New Orleans. the Kentucky side the Ohio River, 
Democratic Congressman Charles Wickliffe spent several weeks as- 
suring officers that hostile operations would tolerated 
his 

While keeping close watch Missouri and the Mississippi, Illinois 
congressmen, like their counterparts other Northern states, took 
active part raising troops. Warning that the North must “suffer and 
bleed” for the most “causeless rebellion since Lucifer led his cohorts 
against the Almighty,” Owen Lovejoy exhorted his audiences “go and 
While South Carolina batteries bombarded Fort Sumter, Repre- 
sentative Elihu Washburne returned his Galena home become the 
driving force behind martial preparations the northwestern part the 
state. April 16, delivered patriotic harangue Union rally. 
Two days later, installed quiet Captain Sam Grant chairman 
recruiting meeting and kindled the military spirit with another fiery war 
speech. the following day, personally canvassed Galena and the 
surrounding neighborhood for recruits. April 26, proudly wel- 
comed the first contingent Galena soldiers reach the state 

Springfield, Washburne found Democratic Congressman John 
McClernand and Senator Trumbull already assisting Governor Richard 
Yates organizing the Illinois military forces. Following his political 
mentor after Sumter, Senator Stephen Douglas, McClernand became 
ardent War Democrat. late May, joined Governor Yates con- 
ferring with federal authorities Washington the Illinois military 
situation. McClernand persuaded the government accept several 
linois regiments for service and provision them with agricultural sur- 
pluses formerly marketed the South. Back Springfield, McClernand 


Browning Lincoln, April 18, 22, Trumbull Lincoln, May 15, Colfax Lincoln, 
May 29, Trumbull Lincoln, June 14, 1861, Lincoln Papers; Chicago Tribune, 
May 17, 1861; New York Herald, May 1861; Cincinnati Gazette, July 19, 1861. 

Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1861; Lloyd Lewis, Captain Sam Grant Boston: Little, 
Brown Co., 1950), pp. 394-401, 407, 409, 411; Augustus Chetlain, Recollec- 
tions Seventy Years (Galena: The Gazette Publishing Co., 1899), pp. 69-72; 
Northwestern Gazette, April 30, 1861. 
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and John Logan, another War Democrat, outstripped their Republican 
colleagues patriotic addresses the 

Congressmen furthered the war effort many other ways. Those who 
had remained Washington became agents for their states during mili- 
tary mobilization. Wisconsin’s John Potter, Maine’s Lot Morrill, 
Solomon Foot, Ohio’s John Gurley, and Indiana’s William 
McKee Dunn and Albert Porter lobbied for military favors, received 
troops from their state governments, and carried messages and from 
state officials. Schuyler Colfax and Henry Wilson traveled throughout 
the North. Colfax secured the acceptance Indiana regiments for the 
duration the war, equipped them with Minié rifles, and became in- 
volved spirited dispute over the credit for military favors won 
Washington. The ubiquitous Wilson raised funds for volunteers’ fam- 
ilies, persuaded Cameron accept more men from Massachusetts, pro- 
cured cannon for Brigadier General Benjamin Butler’s troops Mary- 
land, and cared for the wants the Bay State forces Washington. 
also suggested the War Department that Washington’s 
tablishments closed nine-thirty the evening because the thousands 
idle troops were “evidently becoming demoralized using intoxicating 

Not all the contacts between congressmen and the administration 
were harmonious. The factionalism Pennsylvania Republicans reap- 
peared early the war. Radical Galusha Grow quarreled with Cameron 
over ordering General John Wool back Troy, New York, after that 
aged officer had assumed command New York. also criticized the 
Secretary War for repressing the “enthusiasm the hour flat 
refusals” accept additional troops. Boasting that “many the solid 
men New York” were his side, warned Cameron that the war 
was not prosecuted “to the bitter end, you will powerless thirty 
days you are now powerful.” Senator James Grimes criticized 
Lincoln’s May edict enlarging the regular army and his issuance 
illegal commissions. Willing overlook the unconstitutionality Lin- 
coln’s militia call and his blockade proclamation, Grimes contended that 
the precedent enlarging the regular army endangered States’ rights and 
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rsonal liberties. claimed that sufficient number volunteers 
could obtained through state authorities until Congress met the 
Fourth July, when the “constitutional authority [could] speak 

While Grimes confined his sentiments personal correspondence, bold- 
faced newspaper headlines emblazoned the martial activities Zach 
Chandler. The Michigan Senator played conspicuous role recruiting, 
financing, and directing the disposition troops from the Wolverine 
May arrived Washington and reported that four 
Michigan regiments were thoroughly equipped and ready take the 
field. Willing serve private there was any “blood-letting,” 
Chandler met his Michigan volunteers the railroad station and proudly 
escorted them the Washington quarters had secured for them. The 
Radical Republican merchant aided Cameron provisioning the troops 
and demanded that his men sent the most likely scene the first 
battle. the night May 23-24, was the only civilian permitted 
accompany the “Grand Army the Republic” its march into 

Chandler’s fellow-legislators shared his military ardor. Galusha Grow, 
Samuel Pomeroy, John Potter, and David Wilmot enlisted Wash- 
ington defense battalions. Jim Lane Kansas was the most picturesque 
defender the national capital. April 18, “marshaled his Kansas 
warriors” and the “best material the East” Willard’s and, under orders 
from Major David Hunter, bivouacked them the East Room the 
White House. Equipped with Hunter’s sword and telescope watch 
the Secessionist flag Arlington, Lane occupied the presidential mansion 
until the first dangers secession had passed. soon received briga- 
dier general’s commission and returned 

Chandler’s congressional colleagues quickly followed his example 
caring for the troops his state. Capital reporters noted that “the military 
and naval exploits Senators Wade, Chandler and Morrill” produced 
“stampede” senators and representatives toward Washington. Galusha 
Grow franked letters for troops quartered the capital and took com- 
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pany from his district over the White House shake hands with Pres- 
ident Lincoln. New Yorker Charles Van Wyck franked 2,000 letters 
day for Empire State troops Washington and inspected their camps 
when they moved Alexandria. Schuyler Colfax, William Kelley, 
John Gurley, and Alexander Rice visited the military camps around 
Washington and addressed the 

Other congressmen secured commissions the volunteer army. 
April 22, Frank Blair, Jr., accepted the colonelcy Missouri regi- 
ment. Colonel Samuel Curtis used his skill railroad engineer 
move New York’s Seventh Regiment Washington and then took his 
own volunteers guard the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, the 
strategic Boston-owned line which ran through northern Missouri 
Kansas. Ohio’s Senator John Sherman served briefly the staff 
Major General Robert Patterson. Hoosier William McKee Dunn was 
aide the staff Major General George McClellan western 
Virginia. Gilman Marston New Hampshire and John 
Phelps accepted commissions colonels the volunteer regiments 
their 

Congressmen not inclined take the sword were still eager use 
their office influence military appointments. They sent urgent re- 
quests Lincoln for the appointments brigadier generals and indig- 
nantly protested against transfers and removals favorite officers. 
Illinois, Abolitionist Owen Lovejoy became the target conservative 
newspapers. The hostile press accused him refusing serve 
volunteer colonel the regiment from his district, influencing the 
commissioning officers, and securing the reduction the militia 
quota for his 

Military activities did not interfere with regular congressional patronage 
activities. With large portion the newly won federal patronage still 
unassigned mid-April, dozens congressmen remained Washington. 
attending the traditional haggling with the administration over the 
division the spoils office. The large Pennsylvania and New York 
delegations were particularly active patronage matters. Congressmen 
who neglected their appointments for war work paid the price. Western 
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Pennsylvania Congressman Samuel Blair indignantly protested that 
while had been recruiting regiment for the war, 
Washington interfering petty local offices.” 

Patronage appointments were responsible for two the five special 
elections held May and June, 1861. May 28, Ohio elected two 
congressmen replace Senator John Sherman and Congressman Tom 
Corwin. Sherman’s Republican successor won handily, but 
district elected Unionist over Radical Republican. June 11, Mas- 
sachusetts also chose Unionist replace Charles Francis Adams. 
the same day, Kansas held its regular congressional election. With the 
aid several companies regular troops and light vote, Republican 
Martin Conway won seat the Thirty-seventh Congress. July 
the Republicans lost one seat the Democrats two special elections 

the Fourth July approached, the strategic Border States Mary- 
land and Kentucky elected sixteen representatives Congress. Mary- 
land, Lincoln had strengthened Union sentiment cautious statements 
and the threat military force. Under the leadership the veteran 
Reverdy Johnson and Senator Anthony Kennedy, congressional candi- 
dates announced their unconditional Unionism and opposition the 
“modern heresy” secession. the six congressmen elected June 13, 
only Henry May Baltimore was thought doubtful Unionist. 
Unpopular with Republicans after defeating Radical Henry Winter 
Davis, May refused take unconditional Union oath.” 

The largest congressional delegation elected soon after the outbreak 
war was from Kentucky. The doctrines the Republican party were 
odious the veteran politicians the state, and Governor Beriah Mag- 
offin was Secessionist sympathizer. respecting Kentucky’s neutrality 
proclamation, Lincoln bolstered Union sentiment the weeks before 
the election. May 27, John Crittenden, veteran senator and leading 
Unionist, convened the Border States Convention Frankfort. With 
“proud position neutrality” losing support within the state 
and Missouri already battleground, the Border State delegates failed 
reach compromise plan that would prevent “horrible and unnatural 
war” between the North and the South. During the congressional cam- 
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paign, successful Union candidate vowed that would put down se- 
cession “even costs millions money, oceans blood and seven 
More common was the position former Governor Charles 
Wickliffe. Also successful candidate for Congress, was ready 
save the government George Washington and the people, but not 
the government Abraham Lincoln. June 20, triumphant Kentucky 
Unionists, still nominally pledged neutrality, swept nine the ten dis- 
tricts. Only Henry Burnett from the southwestern part the state was 
avowed 

Two weeks after the Kentucky election, the Thirty-seventh Congress 
assembled the scorching summer heat Washington. Newly arriving 
congressmen found that the capital had become great military camp.” 
Regiments marching men and military bands sent clouds dust dowa 
the broad streets. Barracks and tents filled the squares; men uniform 
crowded the sidewalks. longer quiet town the Potomac, Wash- 
ington was rapidly becoming the nerve center new military and civil 

The 204 members the Thirty-seventh Congress who assembled 
noon July 1861, differed much from their predecessors the 
Washington 1861 differed from the ante bellum capital. Nearly three- 
fifths the representatives were serving their first term Congress. 
Many the busy newcomers were affiliated with the growing Northern 
industrialist class. The Republicans had last won complete control 
Congress. With the Union divided, they directed their energies toward 
the redemption campaign promises and the enactment sectional 
political and economic program. The “defiant voices our council 
chambers” were gone; the destiny the nation lay new hands.* 
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Bull Run: 
The Artillery and the Infantry 


VAN NAISAWALD 


nation was war, not with alien power but against itself. The 
crack the union the United States, plastered and patched many times, 
had parted too wide for minor repair. The American Civil War had begun 
with the shelling Fort Sumter April, 1861. President Lincoln pre- 
pared take drastic action repair the break. 

was now July, 1861. The city Washington sweltered under its 
typical humid, oppressive heat. For weeks the Virginia heights across 
the from the city had bristled with stacks bayonetted muskets. 
Regiment after regiment volunteers, many clad gaudy red and blue 
zouave-type uniforms, pitched their tents response the 
call for 75,000 volunteers. one expected here but about ninety 
days—that was the length service imposed the call; the 
“war” certainly would over before then. 

Brigadier General Irvin McDowell, able but ill-starred regular, was 
struggling ready force 30,000 Federals move Brigadier Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s Confederate troops encamped near Centreville, 
about twenty-five miles the west. When that battle was over the Con- 
federacy would through and everyone could home. 

and unconditioned, McDowell’s troops eagerly struck their 
tents July 16, 1861, and began the movement westward. The Federal 
general did not feel his men were ready, but his opinion had little weight 
nation where political overweighed military authority. The cry was 
“On Richmond,” McDowell obeyed. 
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The Federals reached Centreville July and found that their foe 
had fallen back south and west high-banked little stream that few 
men either army had ever heard of, known locally Bull Run. One 
generals, Dan Tyler, wandered southward toward Manassas 
make reconnaissance force the Confederate right. Tyler found 
Rebels there, force too. McDowell decided turn the enemy’s left 
instead. The plans were drawn; the Federals would strike dawn July 21. 

was 6:30 the morning July 21, 1861; the sun was now. 
sharp ringing report shattered the early morning quiet. 30-pounder 
Parrott rifle, shrouded smoke, was pushed back from its recoiled posi- 
tion. The ponderous rifle stood the middle the Warrenton turnpike. 
Its muzzle pointed ominously toward the Confederate positions west 
the stone bridge over Bull Run. Federal artillerymen rammed another 
heavy projectile down the tube, and the gunner checked his sight. 

Captain Edward Alexander, Beauregard’s signal officer, heard the 
report the heavy Parrott and the explosion the shell. The Yankee 
gun boomed again. With the whirring startled pheasant the shell 
passed harmlessly through tent and exploded the field be- 
yond.! The first battle Bull Run Manassas had begun. 

the high ground east Bull Run the 30-pounder roared third 
time. Tyler’s division McDowell’s attacking force started its demon- 
stration front the stone bridge; the divisions Colonels David Hunter 
and Samuel Heintzelman were swinging wide the north envelop 
the Confederate left anchored near the bridge. 

motley collection artillery pieces began take firing positions 
the slopes with infantry. Captain Howard Carlisle’s Battery 
Second United States Artillery, with two 13-pounder James rifles and 
two old 6-pounder smoothbores, rolled into line the right the road. 
The rifled section opened fire. Coming behind these was Captain 
Ayre’s 6-gun collection 10-pounder Parrott rifles, 12-pounder 
howitzers, and 6-pounder guns Battery Third United States Ar- 
tillery.? 

far the Confederates made reply the angry barks the Federal 
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cannon. The Rebel artillery, nearly all out-ranged old 6-pounder and 
12-pounder howitzers, remained discreetly 

Federal soldier, sitting astride limb tall oak near Tyler’s position, 
kept that officer apprised the progress the Federal flanking column— 
the slow progress marked dust and occasional reflections sun 
burnished The column was nearing Sudley Springs, about two 
miles the north. 

Tyler pushed regiment down the banks the stream. Now the 
artillery came life, battery snapping viciously the cautiously 
advancing regiment. The Federal batteries moved forward short dis- 
tance try get their smoothbores into range the Rebel guns. noisy 
but harmless cannonading ensued Tyler shuffled his regiments about 
vain effort deceive the Confederates. 

the other side the stream Rebel Captain John Imboden alerted 
his battery when the first dull boom the big Parrott reached his tent. 
Teams were harnessed eagerly and four ancient 6-pounders soon stood 
ready. Imboden rode forward with General Barnard Bee the heights 
where the Lewis house, stood. The two officers could see 
plainly the great clouds dust far the north. Then from Captain Alex- 
wig-wag system came the intelligence—a heavy Federal force 
was splashing across Bull Run near Sudley Springs, two miles the 
north and rear the Confederate left flank. courier from the picket 
the north galloped with similar 

Colonel Nathan George Evans, commanding the Confederate troops 
opposite the stone bridge, already had concluded that efforts were 
bluff and that the main attack would fall elsewhere. message from 
Alexander, “Look out for your left; you are confirmed his sus- 
picions. Evans began shifting troops from front the bridge the 
high ground near the Matthews house, one-half mile north the turnpike 
and east the Manassas-Sudley road. 

General Bee responded Evans’ urgent plea for aid; Imboden was 
ordered ride back and bring his guns forward. Twenty minutes later 
the 6-pounders bounced down the rutted road past the Lewis house 
position selected Bee plateau northeast widow Judith Henry’s 
house. The guns unlimbered defiladed position facing the direction 
Hunter’s and Heintzelman’s approaching 
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Lurching and lumbering along with the Federal turning force were the 
three regular batteries James Ricketts, Charles Griffin, and Richard 
Arnold; Rhode Island battery six 13-pounder James rifles; and two 
12-pounder Dahlgren boat howitzers dragged men the New 
York 

was about 9:30 a.m. when the leading brigade, commanded Colonel 
Ambrose Burnside Hunter’s division, shook itself into line north 
the Matthews house and east the Manassas-Sudley road. 

The Rhode Island battery, led Lieutenant Colonel Frank Wheaton, 
and accompanied the state’s governor William Sprague, trotted for- 
ward knoll near the Matthews house. Gray skirmishers declivity 
hill and shallow valley the front began popping away the 
battery. 

One the cannoneers was sure those skirmishers were confused fellow 
Yanks and proceeded walk forward shouting quit firing fling 
round from his gun their direction. The Rebs corrected his mistake. 

The sniping continued. Wheaton’s horse and then the were 
killed the harassing fire. The Governor was given second horse, only 
have some clear-eyed Southerner knock down too. His Excellency 
was given the last spare mount the battery.® 

Those guns are badly exposed, thought Major George Sykes, com- 
manding battalion regular infantry; promptly slipped his command 
the left into supporting The threat the guns was canceled. 

Shortly, the 71st New York, with its two boat howitzers, wheeled into 
line the Minutes later the four 10-pounder Parrotts and two old 
12-pounder howitzers Battery Fifth United States Artillery, known 
the “West Point Battery” since had been recruited from old regulars 
that station, Captain Charles Griffin commanding, came gallop 
the left the other guns. Colonel Andrew Porter’s brigade, which 
Griffin was attached, went into line battle back Burnside. Griffin 
estimated the range the enemy batteries the Henry House Plateau 
1,000 yards. Imboden’s Rebel battery was their target, and the six 
pieces opened Immediately Griffin lost the use one his Par- 
rott rifles round became wedged the 
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Imboden’s battery presented difficult mark its defiladed position. 
the guns fired, their recoil rocked them further back behind the shel- 
tering slope. There they were reloaded, run forward till their tubes 
barely cleared the ground front, and fired again. 

Griffin’s fire was accurate, but only the howitzer shells did any damage. 
The rifled projectiles seemed strike the ground angle about 
fifteen twenty degrees and burrowed into the ground before blowing. 
Imboden remarked that easily 100 such projectiles had hit about his bat- 
tery, exploding harmlessly underground, though the field about his posi- 

regiment from Heintzelman’s division filed onto the field. The small 
Confederate brigades Evans, Bee, and Francis Bartow were hard 
pressed. Thirty minutes after Griffin had opened up, Ricketts’ Battery 
First United States Artillery, unlimbered its six 10-pounder Parrott rifles 
500 yards left rear. flurry ordered activity, raised arm, 
and six lanyards were jerked unison. Sixty pounds Parrott shells 
buzzed over the 1,500-yard course the Rebel batteries the far 

The Confederate infantry was strung out along the turnpike from 
house and haystacks the Federal right another house beyond the 
left Burnside’s brigade. Elements Southern battery near this latter 
house sought stay the Union Their efforts brought little 
beyond the “intimidation” some the more nervous Yankee 
grove trees front the Rebel right gave the defenders some pro- 
tection there, while shrubbery and fences along the road screened their 

The Gray forces began fall back across Young’s Branch onto the 
Robinson House Hill the mass committed Blue troops pushed for- 
ward. The Federal brigades Colonels William Sherman and Erasmus 
Keyes found ford 500 yards north the stone bridge, crossed, and 
came the left the advancing Union line. Major William Barry, 
McDowell’s chief artillery, ordered the Rhode Island battery dis- 
place 500 yards forward the enemy line fell Ricketts and Griffin 
were now firing over the heads the Federal infantry—a technique that 
infantry never approved that war; poor fuses often rendered the 
projectiles more harmful friend than foe. 

The Confederate artillery the Henry House Hill, backboned Im- 
boden, bellowed back. Two pieces from Captain Grey Latham’s bat- 
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tery had been firing the Federals from north the turnpike but had 
now pulled back the hill. Two Napoleons the famed Washington 
Artillery had joined the fracas, and the batteries Colonel William Nelson 
Pendleton and Captain Ephraim Alburtis were now arriving.” 

The Union lines reached the Stone house which stands the junc- 
tion the turnpike and the Manasses-Sudley road. Imboden watched 
Blue officers straightened their lines and pointed menacingly with their 
swords his battery. The Rebel battery, its ammunition almost gone 
and half its horses down, was ripe target. Imboden ordered his unit 
retire. the sections pulled back, Imboden chose his route pass 
behind the widow Henry’s white frame house and rise ground there, 
giving him screening for some 200-300 yards. 

The Federal gunners tracked their fleeing quarry. their target 
passed behind the small white house, Yankee shells slammed into the 
building, scattering boards, shingles, and splinters. rifled projectile 
from one Ricketts’ pieces shattered the axle one Imboden’s guns, 
forcing its abandonment. Blue infantry let fly distant and harmless 
volley the harassed battery passed into the safety Thomas 
Confederate brigade, already nearing the pine woods the southeast 
face the 

looked the day had been all but won the Federals. McDowell 
determined drive the disorganized and retreating Confederates from 
the high ground south the turnpike. Blue infantry already was pre- 
paring cross that road and push the slopes toward the Robinson 
and Henry houses. Some artillery there might finish those Southerners 
off for good, thought McDowell. The commanding general turned 
Major Barry, his artillery chief: “Get two batteries that plateau; 
have them into position near where that Rebel battery was.” Barry 
made the fateful selection—Griffin’s and Ricketts’ regulars. The artil- 
lery commander dispatched Lieutenant Henry Kingsbury Mc- 
Dowell’s staff carry the order Ricketts while Barry personally rode 
across the fields Griffin’s position.” 

Griffin received that orders coldly; the two men had not been 
friendly terms for some The battery commander scanned the 
far hill where Barry said was go. Griffin protested; there was 
Blue infantry there: sitting duck that open field without 
any support! The Eleventh New York—Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves—retorted 
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Barry, would support him. Griffin was skeptical; this group, though 
famed newsprint, had recorded deeds their credit; moreover they 
had showed decided lack discipline. Barry insisted. Reluctantly, 
the battery captain ordered his five usable pieces limbered and the little 
column started forward. 

Lieutenant Kingsbury found Captain Ricketts and his battery pro- 
cess moving forward new position, and the lieutenant delivered 
order. The exact spot which the battery was was not 
clear Ricketts. questioned Kingsbury, insistent that there must 
mistake about the place. The order was clarified and Ricketts 
studied the distant terrain for moment. was dangerous spot send 
battery—there was Federal force near, the area had not been scouted, 
and the enemy line was within easy musket range. But this was order, 
and Ricketts would carry 

Griffin’s battery began the descent toward the turnpike and 
Branch. There was sign any friendly infantry moving along sup- 
port the battery. Griffin rode after Barry protest again. The Zouaves 
were about ready into action and follow, said Barry. Let them 
that hill and get into position before the battery came up, suggested 
Griffin; when the guns were position, the regiment could retire 
supporting position behind the battery. Barry replied no! The battery 
commander then suggested that better position would another hill 
500 yards rear that designated. was General order, 
barked Barry, that hill—pointing toward the Henry House Hill. 
Disgusted, Griffin protested last time that the contemplated infantry 
support was worthless. Barry disagreed. will go; but mark words, 
they will not support us,” spat Griffin and rejoined his 

The two batteries moved independently toward the Henry House Hill, 
Enemy artillery began search out the range Ricketts’ battery 
approached small ravine. Lieutenant Douglas Ramsay, the first lieu- 
tenant the battery expressed doubt Ricketts that the guns could cross 
this point. That searching artillery fire told Ricketts try; counter- 
march could bring confusion, disorder, and disaster. One one, the 
vehicles crossed. One wheel broke but was quickly replaced. The column 
began the pull the hill, passing Griffin’s unit which had erroneously 
turned off into field the right and now was trying correct the mis- 

Ricketts’ pieces were hurriedly put into battery. Immediately, musket 
fire bit into the little group, killing horses and wounding men. ap- 
peared that much this damaging fire was coming from the Henry house 
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itself. Ricketts, determined end it, swung his tubes the little 
dwelling. With earsplitting crash the house was riddled and shat- 
tered the salvo from the Parrotts. The battery then turned its attention 
the enemy’s main position—some 300 yards the five 
pieces now rolled Ricketts’ left, raising eleven the number 
Federal cannon the 

The course the enemy’s line could traced the flicks flame 
and low wispy willowy clouds greyish smoke that hovered above 
swung great concave arc from the northeast southwest across the 
back face the open plateau. Behind the center the Rebel line and 
running along the southern edge the plateau was pine woods. 

this time the fighting had been slow, methodical, and orderly. 
There had been little close range action and local surprises occasioning 
panic disorder. But this moment the tempo changed. 

The Rebels had rallied Jackson’s brigade, standing Bee said “like 
stone thirteen Confederate cannon were that line 
range where their smoothbore pieces were actually advantage 
over rifled guns. 

Ricketts and Griffin concentrated trying beat down the 
artillery turn, the Gray infantry and artillery concentrated 
them. sleet shell, case shot, canister, and musket slugs converged 
the two Union batteries. Men began drop, and wounded horses 
scream pain. Minié ball shattered the right thigh Lientenant Adel- 
bert Ames, commanding section Griffin’s battery. Two men quickly 
wrapped tourniquet about the wounded officer’s leg and obeyed his 
command lift him onto nearby limber. Lieutenant Ames, from his 
exposed perch, resumed command his section. Immediately, solid 
shot from enemy smoothbore hit few feet front one 
pieces, bounced once, and crushed wheel the piece. Ames bellowed 
from the limber pull the extra wheel from the caisson. corporal 


pp. 169, 243-44. 
pp. 168-77, 242-46. Apparently Griffin initially put all five his pieces 
the left Ricketts’ battery, subsequently moving two three pieces the right 
Ricketts. Ricketts’ testimony before the Committee the Conduct the War 
makes reference minor shifting pieces the hill. Similarly, the testimony 
Lts. Charles Hazlett and Horatio Reed, while bit confusing, gives evidence 
that original position the Henry House Hill may have been just north 
Mrs. Henry’s house. Griffin’s testimony says that there were eleven pieces side 
side when the volley the 33d Virginia hit them. forward movement Ricketts’ 
battery the hill mentioned the unofficial history the regiment. See William 
Haskin, The History the First Regiment Artillery (Portland, Me.: 
Thurston Co., 1879), 505. 
O.R., pp. 408, 481; L., 211-12; Wise, op. cit., 
C.C.W., 169; Francis Trevelyan Miller, ed., The Photographic History the 
Civil War (10 vols.; New York: The Review Reviews Co., 1911 20. 
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several men responded; the wheel was replaced and the gun reopened. 
For his conduct here Lieutenant Ames was awarded the Medal 

Griffin then made tragic mistake; switched some his pieces the 
right Ricketts try get better shot one the annoying Rebel 
This brought the right flank the line cannon into tempting 
range Southern infantry. Two rounds the guns got off when line 
advancing infantry appeared through the smoke the right front. The 
line was beyond rail fence, which the men promptly scaled when they 
had reformed their ranks, lone figure stepped out front and faced 
the line; appeared making speech. 

Griffin shot quick glance and barked for canister—that was Rebel 
regiment. Major Barry, having accompanied the Eleventh New York onto 
the field, rode Griffin and cautioned him refrain from firing. 
They were Federals, said Barry, sent Heintzelman battery support. 
Griffin again argued with Barry. The latter was convinced this unit was 
Federal. Unconvinced, Griffin reluctantly switched his guns back 
their original target. But the battery commander watched that ominous 
line his cannoneers were swinging back the original 

The speech apparently over, the line suddenly faced the left and 
marched about fifty yards toward the woods. Then they faced right and 
headed for the Yankee gun position. The advancing line came 
abrupt halt about seventy yards from the Federal staff 
officer the hill watched this movement and raised his field glasses 
get better look. twist the thumb the adjusting screw and the 
officer was horrified find himself peering into the barrels leveled 
muskets. There was loud command. roar and cloud smoke punc- 
tuated their movement. seemed “every man and horse just 
laid right down and died right off,” the stunned officer recalled 

Every cannoneer Griffin’s pieces was cut down were most his 
horses, and that officer subsequently put it, “that was the last 
Ricketts went earth badly wounded and apparently dead. His first 
lieutenant, Ramsay, conspicuous mark since was the only officer 
wearing fancy dress uniform, was killed instantly. The gun crews were 


Beyer and Keydel, eds., Deeds Valor vols.; Detroit: The Per- 
Co., 1903), 6-7; O.R., pp. 386, 394. 

O.R., pp. 345-58; Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXIV (1906), 363-71. 

While Barry specifies the range the 33d Virginia sixty seventy yards, Griffin 

and Ricketts make specific estimate the range which the volley was fired. 

Griffin his testimony before the Committee stated that the rail fence over which 

the enemy regiment climbed was 200 yards the front. The regiment then moved 

fifty yards toward the woods, probably right flank, then marched forty 

yards toward the batteries. 

C.C.W., II, 213-18, quotation from 216. 
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decimated. The guns stood silent and helpless the open field. The 
Zouaves and small battalion newly enlisted marines had come into 
supporting position behind the batteries. But both units seemed stunned 
the suddenness and thoroughness the Confederate volley. 
rode back and pleaded for them come forward and engage the enemy. 
The men just stood there daze. few heard the commands 
their officers and fired one two ragged volleys. Then the much- 
vaunted Zouaves and the marines turned 

Suddenly, there was thundering many hooves. Down little road 
emerging from the woods the Federal right galloped small squadron 
James Stuart’s cavalry. The horsemen rode smack into, and 
through, the fleeing Zouaves, who scattered, suffering few casualties. 
The two reserve companies the Zouave regiment held their formation 
long enough empty few Stuart’s saddles, but the Eleventh New York 
and the marines were through effective units for the rest the 

column Union infantry, moving toward the left the batteries 
when the bolt struck, now made rush save the The 33d Vir- 
ginia, the regiment that had fired the murderous volley, reached the guns 
first. fierce melee raged about and over the debris the shattered 
batteries and over the prostrate form the wounded Ricketts. The 33d 
Virginia was driven off. The Southerners got reinforcements and lashed 
back, driving off their enemy. Gray-clad figures wrestled with the cap- 
tured pieces trying turn them about their erstwhile owners. 

The 38th New York Infantry tangled with the Rebs for few minutes, 
then retired. Its colonel reported that since Griffin had been driven from 
the field felt his regiment was longer needed More Yankee 
infantry poured onto the field. Once more the Confederates 
their prize, falling back the safety the nearby pine woods. The 
38th New York, ordered back into the fray, dragged three Ricketts’ 
rifles 300 yards the supposed safety the high-banked Manassas- 
Sudley 

McDowell’s last brigade, Colonel Oliver Howard’s, came onto the 
field. These troops doubletimed forward across the turnpike and 
the slopes. There was battery hard pressed there, Howard was told; 
support you can. The Blue column, nearly exhausted from its long 
march under brutal sun, thrashed its way through thicket near the 
crest the hill. Emerging the far side Colonel Howard met Lieutenant 
Edmund Kirby Ricketts’ battery, his face scarcely recognizable through 


Ibid.; O.R., 385. 
O.R., pp. 402-03, 408. 
Ibid., pp. 385, 402. 

Ibid., pp. 414, 481. 

Ibid., 414. 
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froth blood from his bullet-pierced nose. Kirby had one 
the battery’s caissons with him, all that had been able get off the 

Howard’s men swept past Kirby and his caisson. They reached the 
crest. Before them was Rebel line, visible through the stinking, sulphur- 
ous smoke. The Federals halted and fired. The Confederates volleyed 
back. Gray battery the left chewed the Blue ranks. More cannon 
the front, being worked shirt-sleeved Southerners, spat canister. 
Twenty thirty rounds per man the Federal infantry fired before the 
collapse 

was about 4:30 p.m. when the Confederate brigades Kirby Smith 
and Jubal Early poured down the Manassas-Sudley road from the south 
and extended the left the Rebel line. These troops now began curl 
about right flank. Then Gray battery opened from that 


quarter. regiment somewhere along the right the Union line 


cided had had enough and turned about. The entire Blue line col- 
lapsed like sand castle before on-rushing wave. 

bitter and enraged Griffin extricated two his pieces from that 
death-swept hill. Down the slope toward the turnpike led them. 
neared Young’s Branch, Griffin noticed officer watering his horse 
its trickling flow. The officer looked like—yes, was Barry. 

Griffin dug his spurs into his mount and turned its head the direction 
Barry. The captain rode the chief artillery, “Major, you 
think the Zouaves will support us?” 

embarrassed Barry winced under the biting sarcasm; was mis- 
taken,” admitted quietly. 

Griffin was not through: “Do you think that was our support?” 

was mistaken,” replied Barry. 

“Yes,” cut back Griffin, “you were mistaken all around.” With that 
pulled his horse’s head from the stream and turned back rejoin the 
remnants his 

There was confusion and disorder the Federals pulled back off that 
body-strewn plateau into the valley the turnpike. Panic did not hit, 
yet. Captain Richard Arnold’s Battery Second United States 
had come late but now was firing rapidly from position just northwest 
the Stone house—about 800 yards from the enemy line. The infantry 
about Arnold melted away. hurried conference, Arnold and his of- 
ficers decided that retreat was order for them too. His personnel 
losses had been light, but fifteen twenty his horses were out action. 


418. 


Ibid., pp. 556-57, 569; L., 190-91; C.C.W., 168-77; quotations from 
ibid., 169. 
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The guns, two James rifles and two 6-pounders, were limbered and 
Battery wound its way down the slope. 

Arnold tried find his division commander, Heintzelman, with 
success. Major Fry McDowell’s staff hailed him. Cover the retreat, 
Fry ordered; McDowell wanted rally made the Matthews hill. Arnold 
put his four pieces there and opened 

The proposed stand never materialized. The Federals were beaten 
and wanted more that day. Another day perhaps, but not now. 
Semi-organized units and disorganized groups straggled back over the 
routes which they had advanced that morning; the only way off the 
field they knew. Major George Sykes’s regulars stubbornly gave ground 
they covered the rear McDowell’s retreating and demoralized army. 

The Federal artillery had been hard hit the loss the hill all 
six Ricketts’ rifles and three pieces. This was over per 
cent the tubes McDowell’s main effort. But still intact were the 
Rhode Island battery, Arnold’s, and the two New York boat howitzers. 
East the stone bridge were the two batteries with division, those 
Captains Ayres and Howard Carlisle. These had not crossed 
the stream and had been only lightly engaged. Ayres had made at- 
tempt follow Sherman’s brigade over the stream but had found the 
banks too Carlisle’s battery had been used sections and his 
lieutenants showed they had much learn. Four more batteries had 
been lightly engaged down Blackburn’s Ford, and one battery old 
6-pounders rested inactive the hills about Centreville. The men who 
had comprised the original battery these 6-pounders had gone home 
the day before, their term enlistment having expired. They were now 
manned makeshift battery Germans who had had some 
rience with this arm their old 

Down near Blackburn’s Ford, Captain Henry Hunt, distinguished 
from his Mexican War exploits and destined for stardom this one, had 
worked his new 12-pounder Napoleon guns furiously the enemy had 
demonstrated that Three other regular batteries: and 
the Second United States Artillery, and the 20-pounder Parrotts First 
United States Artillery, under Lieutenants John Tidball, Oliver 
Greene, and John Edwards, chimed with The Federal left 
retired unharmed and unmolested when word was received the retreat. 


O.R., pp. 416-17; Johnston, cit., pp. 218-20; L., 191. 

O.R., pp. 368-69, 373, 390-91. 

Ibid., pp. 368-69, 424; James Smith, Famous Battery (Washington: 
Lowdermilk Co., 1892), pp. 20-22. 

O.R., 378; Brig. Gen. Henry Jackson Hunt, “Our Experience Artillery 
Administration,” Journal the Military Service Institution the United States, 
XII (1891), 197-224. 

O.R., pp. 373-74, 381-82, 436-37. 
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There was brief show panic among some the nearby Blue infantry 
which Hunt allayed walking his battery calmly the 

the force which had stormed the Henry House Hill fell back, word 
spread other parts the field. brigades turned about and 
headed back toward Centreville. Ayres’s battery moved into position 
cover the retiring Blue infantry. small Confederate cavalry attack 
Ayres blew back with 

Elsewhere along the road another small cavalry force roared into two 
sections Carlisle’s battery. The sections were caught tight column 
the road which there passed through fringe loud racket 
ensued; wild yells, shouts, clang saber steel, pistol shots, shrieks 
wounded animals; and cannoneers, drivers, and cavalrymen tumbled 
the ground. Carlisle yelled the order gallop. 

Tired horses lunged the traces. The little column picked speed. 
Then loud crack and noise splintering wood gave notice that the 
wheel one piece had come off. The crew tried drag it, but the tired 
horses were not it. The gun was abandoned. The strain was too 
great the old wheels and one after another they gave way. Only the 
third section, coming late, saved itself tying with Ayres.™ 

Lieutenant Peter Hains with the 30-pounder Parrott, the gun which 
had started the fight, had gotten the order fall back. Abandoning their 
disabled ammunition wagon, Hains’s gunners struggled get their clumsy 
gun back the road. Finally, the crew and the horses got the piece onto 
the dirt road and joined the stream troops, teamsters, and sight-seers 
hurrying eastward. Hains reached Cub Run bridge about 6:00 p.m. and 
crossed over. But the other side the turnpike was jammed with over- 
turned and abandoned vehicles. effort bypass this jam the lieu- 
tenant tried take his piece steep wooded hill just the north side 
the clogged road. The attempt failed; the gun became stuck half way 
up. All efforts move any direction were unsuccessful. The crew 
stayed their piece till Sykes and his regulars appeared the road, 
the rear guard the army. Lieutenant Hains ordered the piece spiked 
and 

There had been confusion and disorder the turnpike before. Then 
about 6:30 shot from pursuing Rebel battery hit wagon the pro- 
cess crossing Cub Run bridge. Panic struck now. Frightened men 
threw away rifles and equipment and began run. Ayres had sent his 
caissons, wagons, and forge ahead his active guns. Terrified men 
cut the horses from the traces, mounted the animals, and deserted the 


379. 

373. 

op. cit., 149; O.R., pp. 357, 364. 


the elements which had comprised the flanking column neared Cub 
Run, they found the western approach blocked and choked with crowds 
fleeing men and horseless equipment. Not only the road but the fields 
either side looked like dumping ground. There appeared 
other way cross that stream. Wheeled vehicles all description were 
either deserted the road left the fields west the stream. 

Lieutenant Kirby, carefully nursing along the remnants Ricketts’ 
battery—six caissons, three limbers, wagon, and forge, had abandon 
his Griffin with three his pieces tried get his exhausted 
teams pull the cannon through the fields and over the stream. Only one 
Parrott rifle and 12-pounder limber made Arnold’s battery, still 
intact, reined halt, unable get close the debris-strewn approaches 
Cub Run. The commander ordered his guns spiked and the teams cut 
from the Similarly five the Rhode Island battery’s rifles were 
left 

The beaten army, rather parts it, rested for few hours Centre- 
ville. Other elements and individuals kept going till they reached the 
supposed sanctuary the Washington defenses. 

There would more fighting any consequence the eastern 
theater until early the next summer. Both sides were disorganized and 
each now knew that the war would chivalrous weekend tournament. 

The Federal artillery had been badly handled. decision 
send Griffin and Ricketts forward was not sound, and Barry had erred 
letting them before the support was formed. turned out, 
the two batteries were performing infantry mission, not the role 
artillery then now. And Griffin, too, had committed costly error when 
shifted his meat too close the Confederate 

Griffin later stated that believed Ricketts’ battery should have been 
permitted remain north the turnpike while his own should have been 
allowed into battery that hill had suggested 
probably the front slopes Chinn Ridge about 700 yards west the 
Henry house. One his opposing battery commanders, Imboden, agreed 
after the war that one the two batteries should have been left north 
Young’s Branch; that battery could then have swept the upper reaches 
the plateau when Beauregard was reforming his shaken 
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But hard conceive that batteries left north the turnpike would 
have had much effect. The range would have been great—nearly 1,800 
yards, and the amount damage rifled cannon could that range was 
very small. Psychologically perhaps, there might have been some effect 
green troops. Yet the Rhode Island battery with its James rifles, firing 
from north Young’s Branch, apparently had little effect the long 
Gray lines. 

McDowell had taken small but progressive step appointing chief 
artillery, but his chief did not exercise tactical control over the batteries. 
this fight, batteries were assigned brigades and even regiments—a 
tactic that belonged the vanishing era the smoothbore musket. Barry 
had been channel through which McDowell had passed many his 
orders the artillery. Only during the retreat did Barry have free 
hand manage the guns covering the 

Complete separation artillery command channels from the infantry’s 
would long time coming—not till after this and several subsequent 
wars had ended. Throughout the Civil War the tragic method would en- 
dure senior infantry officers judging themselves competent artil- 
lery commanders well. reality, the capabilities and limitations field 
artillery this war were without the grasp all but few officers both 
sides. 

During the night July 22, sleepy telegraph operator the War De- 
partment Washington was handed message that was have lasting 
effect the artillery arm the Yankee establishment. The telegraph 
operator was told get the wire off quickly. The message read: 

GENERAL GEORGE MCCLELLAN, BEVERLY, VA. 

CIRCUMSTANCES MAKE YOUR PRESENCE HERE NECESSARY. 
CHARGE ROSECRANS SOME OTHER GENERAL WITH YOUR 
PRESENT DEPARTMENT AND COME HITHER WITHOUT DELAY. 

THOMAS 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL® 


O.R., pp. 345-48. 

753. 1:00 A.M., July 22, Gen. Winfield Scott had telegraphed Mc- 
Clellan regarding the disaster Bull Run, but ordered him remain your 
present command. pp. 752-53). probable that the telegram order- 
ing McClellan Washington was dispatched shortly thereafter, following consulta- 
tion with Lincoln and/or Secretary War Simon Cameron. 
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Gettysburg Farmer 
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INTRODUCTION 


Vast indeed the expanding literature the American Civil War. 
massive fact has become that only specialist the field can 
expected know much intimately. all this material, none 
has more universal appeal than descriptions camp life and battles and 
the soldier’s intimate thoughts and feelings. Certainly the most re- 
vealing such accounts found Civil War letters, preserved with 
loving care—or with indifference—by descendants from Bar Harbor 
Biloxi. Only when soldier was writing his loved ones home was 
likely pour out his heart without restraint false coloring. 

The letters which serve the basis for the article below came into the 
possession the authors from university student who found them while 
cleaning the attic his home Gettysburg. Written the 
great-grandfather his wife, these letters, numbering about 150 and 
covering the years 1861-1864, record the daily life, tribulations, and 
fears typical Union soldier. 

Because these letters were written farmer from Gettysburg, instead 
one the 150,000 (more less) men blue and gray who came 
Gettysburg fight July 1868, imparts them uniqueness 
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Civil War records. Few the Northern troops engaged the battle 
Gettysburg were fighting simultaneously defend the Union and their 
own home town. Moreover, more than most, these letters reflect the 
passing moods and struggles the average soldier the ranks during 
the Civil War. 

The reader will quickly discover that the emotions, reactions, and 
complaints this Union soldier vary little from those the soldiers 
any Spanish-American, the First World fact from 
those the who fought World War and Korea. Indeed, many 
the letters might have been those any soldier any army any 
time place history. 

Michael Murray Miller was scarcely twenty years old when roaring 
guns Fort Sumter broke the morning calm April 12, 1861. Like most 
Pennsylvanians, this small Gettysburg farmer met the news with sense 
indignation and foreboding. follower the local press and 
interested observer national affairs, Miller was prepared from the be- 
ginning take his stand with the Union. had little use for those 
who were willing let the South “depart peace,” and, although strongly 
antislavery sentiment, followed the general Pennsylvania pattern 
basing his decision largely the preservation the Union. 

President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers April 13, 1861, found 
Miller quandry. Much wanted fight, had wife and 
child who also had claims his loyalty. Besides, had farm work, 
which, left, would unattended. Prudence seemed indicate 
that wait. Yet late May, war fervor continued mount and the 
interrelated thoughts adventure, excitement, patriotism, and principle 
played his mind, Miller enlisted three-year volunteer and was 
called duty early June with Company First Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Reserve 

During the war the Pennsylvania Reserves etched their name high 
the Union’s roll honor. all the distinguished units serving with the 
Army the Potomac, none achieved more immediate lasting repu- 
tation for meritorious service than did this famous group. number 
the great names associated with the Union Army came from the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves—men such George Meade, John Reynolds, 
George McCall, and Abner Doubleday. Especially prominent was the 
role played the P.R.C. the Seven Days’ Battles the Peninsula, 
the second Battle Bull Run, South Mountain and Antietam, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, the Wilderness, 
and Spotsylvania Court-House. 

Our soldier-correspondent was engaged practically all these bat- 


Sypher, History the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Barr Co., 1865), 573. 
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tles. Yet, are judge from his letters, the bulk his time the 
service seems have been spent grappling with personal problems— 
especially problems associated with prolonged absence from his loved 
ones—rather than with the perils combat. 

man who goes war and leaves behind wife and child expe- 
riences any emotion more distressing than loneliness. Such feeling per- 
sists whether actually alone among hundreds his fellow-soldiers. 
Miller was exception this phenomenon. “Home” was word which 
conjured for him the most nostalgic memories—memories which some- 
times aroused him depression and sometimes happiness. care for 
place much home,” once wrote, and added, “The word makes 
heart leap with another point complained that thoughts 
home forced him the verge despair and that “every day life 
draining that Bitter cup the 

Naturally, such thoughts home centered his wife, Elizabeth (whom 
called Lile), and his young son, Charley. Charley always sent 
his love, together with occasional five cents, and prayerfully hoped 
that the lad would not forget his For his wife reserved 
his tenderest sentiments. Such emotion-filled sentences “Oh how very 
hard Separated from the only one earth that makes life dear” 
and “what would not give this evening have you beside me” 
time and time again his letters. Occasionally would touch upon his 
sexual desire for his wife, but such forays into the realm speculation 
were usually accompanied immediate retraction and profuse apology. 
“Please excuse those few lines,” would write, and then add defensively, 
“but could not help writing 

Marital fidelity was matter grave concern Miller. Every husband 
who has been confronted wartime separation from his wife has been 
plagued with this same problem. From the beginning Miller put himself 
record opposing the “double standard.” “Lile, prove myself 
untrue you,” said, “may God prove untrue conceded 
that temptations were many but proclaimed his ability withstand 
course, expected Lile remain faithful him. Evidently stories 
often reached camp the affairs which married women were having 


wife from Fairfax Station, Va., March 13, 1863, Michael Murray Miller 
Papers (MSS owned Jackie Miller, Gettysburg, Pa.). All the letters cited 
this article are from the Miller Papers and Miller his wife. 
Later citations will give merely the heading and date. All direct quotations from the 
letters are copied exactly. Place name spellings are also Miller’s. 

Camp Pierpont, Pa., October 21, 1861. 

Camp Tenally, Md., October 1861. 

Examples seen letters from Camp Pierpont, Pa., October 21, 1861; Fairfax Sta- 

tion, Va., March 13, 1863; Culpepper [Culpeper], Va., October 1863. 

Camp Tenally, Md., October 1861. 
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home with civilian men furloughed soldiers. Wrote Miller: “How 
you think Some the men must that are the Service they know 
how their wives are carrying .If were how would 
pray get home were for nothing but Revenge.” Lest she draw any 
erroneous inferences, quickly appended, “But Dear Dear Wife how 
thank God that need have fear Needless say, 
professions fidelity were less ardent than his. 

The high point any soldier’s day the arrival letter from home. 
Perhaps more than most soldiers, Miller eagerly anticipated this event. 
Indeed, the only time expressed anger toward his wife was when 
believed she was neglecting her correspondence. month before the 
Battle Gettysburg (when would but stone’s throw from his 
own home), Miller wrote, “After waiting till Patience entirely worn 
out hear from you, compelled write you again.”* Later, 
some time after the great battle was over, complained, have Begun 
think the Rebels must Gettysburg again for have not re- 
ceived letter from there for one week.” Apparently Lile protested 
strongly against his sharp words and claimed that she was not blame 
for such delays. Thus chastened, usually admitted subsequent 
letter that only his burning desire hear from her regularly could cause 
him write unfriendly vein and her stinging retorts were “calcu- 
lated wound they accomplished their work 

The desire return home finds its purest expression the unending 
struggle the average soldier secure furlough. Our Gettysburg sol- 
dier refers such attempts repeatedly. However, was not particularly 
successful, for the record indicates that had more than three fur- 
loughs during his entire tour duty. Nonetheless, like his modern 
counterpart, his ardor was not often dampened failure, and his hopes 
generally remained high. Such phrases “When get Camp Pier- 
pont” “if get back Washington” “maybe the Fall” were 
prelude the belief that much-desired furlough was the offing. 
Sometimes his patience did wear thin, and would write, “if not 
french Once, while heaping calumny upon the Army for its 
restricted furlough policy underlined his point with anecdote: “There 
was man the 6th Regiment [who] got letter from home that his 
wife was sick and asked for furlough home and was refused. 


Camp Pierpont, Pa., March 1862. 

Fairfax Station, Va., June 11, 1863. 
Rappahannock Station, Va., September 1863. 
Camp Pierpont, Pa., February 17, 1862. 
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referred “French pass” or, the modern would say, “going AWOL.” 


Camp near Whiteoak Church, Va., January 1863. “french,” called it, 
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got letter the other day that she was dead. then cut his 
Usually, though, Miller was quite resigned this “furloughless” state. 
“God his alwise providence,” wrote Lile, “has seen fit order 

Like every typical soldier, Miller spent much his time “griping” and 
filled his letters with complaints that the civilians home were ignorant 
the hardships endured the soldiers. Just wish could move 
our whole establishment there once let the folks see how live,” 
stated. “If any person had told year ago that men could stand 
like this] would have thought him Often complained 
poor clothing, bad food, constant inspections, pointless night marches, 
and the extra privileges officers. When there was nothing else 
complain about, maligned the weather. “Today raining 
guard and suppose that the Reason, for nearly always Rains 
when His chief protest concerned the “stay-at-homes,” 
the draft-dodgers, and the exemption-seekers, whom held the greatest 
contempt. “Why,” would ask, “do they expect the Old three year 
men all the work?” Not many months after the great victory 
Gettysburg, was moaning that “the way this draft going will 
get But few conscripts for they are all exempted Pay their three hun- 
dred dols. Such humbug never heard 

descriptions camp life were not without color and certain 
maudlin sense humor. describing his army “home” Camp Pier- 
pont, wrote, “Just imagine square pen built the Bare ground about 
feet square and three high with heavy muslin tent set top 
While Camp Tenally penned the following account inspection: 
“We had General inspection this morning, that the colonel inspects the 
whole Regiment, the guns and knapsacks. You must open them and 
show him all your Clothes, your Blanket and Overcoat. shamed some 
the men very much. was trembling boots for fear 
would say something about mine. But when came praised 
mine for being such good Sensational camp happenings Miller 
quickly passed his wife: “There was two men shot the third Regt. 
yesterday. The one dead the other his arm off. happened dress 
parade. When they came order arms one the guns went Again: 
“Today sent the corpse another our company home his friends. 


Camp Tenally, Md., October 1861. 
Camp Pierpont, Pa., October 21, 1861. 

Camp Pierpont, Pa., January 28, 1862. 

Pierpont, Pa., March 1862. 

Station, Va., September 1863. 
Pierpont, Pa., January 16, 1862. 

Camp Tenally, Md., October 1861. 
Pierpont, Pa., October 15, 1861. 
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lived near Petersburg. His name was Washington Myers and Before 
took sick was one the hartiest looking men had our company. 
died the Hospital here That such reports contributed 
materially Lile’s peace mind highly doubtful! 

Every army camp rumor factory and its soldiers rumormongers. 
Miller, like most men uniform, reiterated every rumor 
would claim his letters that the Graycoats were preparing attack; 
then would write that someone heard the Johnny Rebs were actually 
the run. His letters vacillated between the belief that would not 
take long “to whip Secesh out” (even the Major said and the fear that 
would long time Before this war” The tendency 
believe false rumors was also evident frequent prophecies with 
respect combat. one letter would state that his regiment was 
about into action (someone had heard from the 
the following letter would cancel such information with the announcement 
that the regiment was staying where was. Occasionally complained 
the unreliability much that was told heard; even warned 
his wife not place too much confidence what said. From camp 
Brooks Station, Virginia, wrote, “You folks there will know the Par- 
ticulars [the Battle Fredericksburg] through the Papers Sooner than 
will know them here for impossible for get anything like 
correct statement. Each man has his own version 

far Miller was concerned, there was least one subject which 
there was room for speculation rumor—the superiority his regi- 
ment and division. pride his unit was, like that most so!- 
diers, quite immodest. Writing from Mechanicsville, during the Penin- 


sula Campaign 1862, blatantly proclaimed his wife, “the entree 


into this Part the army the Reserve Corps hailed with Joy 
most the army here, except perhaps few New Yorkers that feel 
Rather Jelous Pennsylvanians any overly inflated opinion 
led him make some violent exaggerations. After the Battle Mechan- 
icsville, boasted that his brigade had killed 5,200 Confederates the 
first few hours! “Where ever there anything done,” asserted, 
“they must have the When speaking the total role played 
the Keystone outfit the great Seven Days’ Battles, Miller blithely 
concluded that “had all the army done much the Reserve Corps this 
war would 


Pierpont, Pa., December 1861. 
Pierpont, Pa., March 1862; camp Brooks Station, Va., December 12, 
1862. 
Harrison’s Landing, Va., August 13, 1862; camp Brooks Station, Va., December 
12, 1862. 
Camp near Mechanicsville, Va., June 19, 1862. 
Reserve, Fairfax County, Va., September 1862. 
Camp Reserve, Fairfax County, Va., September 1862. 
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Perhaps spare his wife undue concern, Miller referred only infre- 
quently his own participation combat. Yet, was able conceal 
from Lile the stark, naked horror the battlefield and the terror men 
faced when under fire, nonetheless allowed creep into the pages 
his letters something the stress and fatigue active campaigning. 
Following the holocaust Glendale, wrote, “The Rebels nearly Sur- 
rounded and gave cross fire. there was one Ball Whistled 
past devoted head that day there was thousands. appeared 
they flew every Square inch air around except the little Space 
stood The famous Seven Days’ Battles, which subjected Miller 
the most relentless and continuous fighting that confronted him during 
the war, brought forth only this terse comment: “[We were] living 
eight nine hard crackers from Thursday dinner till Monday near dinner 
and fighting and marching day and night nearly all the With 
respect the rigors combat, was more explicit letter written 
shortly after the Second Battle Bull Run: was with the Company 
the fight Friday and picket Friday night; and Saturday was 
not able keep [up] with them was entirely worn out. went 
the Rear and Laid down and fell asleep and Slept nearly all forenoon. 
You may think Strange that man could Sleep Battle field es- 
pecially Such terrible one that was. But could have slept any 
Following the Battle Gettysburg, Miller penned one his most inter- 
esting which demonstrates the preoccupation soldier 
engaged the business killing: “When were there [at Gettysburg] 
Paid more attention things than were down front Rich- 
mond. You know was well acquainted all around where fought, 
hardly thought where were and could hardly make myself Be- 
lieve that were 

soldier’s performance combat often depends directly upon the 
confidence has his superiors. his letters Miller often alluded 
his officers and rather critically analyzed their competence and leadership. 
the whole they came off rather well. his captain, said, “He 
very kind his company and when are out picket first all 
the fun that going colonel the regiment also received some 
kind words: the Old Colonel still Washington, and the Pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers are very anxious have the Old 
fellow here again fact did not know how good was 
till Since Brigade and army commanders were 


Landing, Va., July 11, 1862. 
Landing, Va., July 11, 1862. 
Reserve, Fairfax County, Va., September 1862. 
Station, Va., September 10, 1863. 

Pierpont, Pa., March 1862. 
Pierpont, Pa., January 28, 1862. 
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scrutinized even more carefully than the lesser officers. “The soldiers are 
watching Burnside closely,” Miller wrote just before Frederickburg. 
“Should defeated once then all confidence him lost 
Being staunch Pennsylvanian, first choice for commander the 
Army was clearly George McClellan. “If only McClellan was here,” 
for his brigade commander, John Reynolds, that Miller reserved his 
deepest devotion. will send you,” wrote Lile after the Battle 
Gaine’s Mill, “the picture our Brigadier Genl. who was taken Prisoner. 
ever there was brave and kind hearted man one and 
Sadly miss him. ever you took care any thing take care 
that 

Quite naturally, Miller’s trust his leaders and pride his own outfit 
colored his attitude toward the army whole. Thus, despite the dan- 
gers combat and the gnawing longing for home, was proud that 
was the army. might temporarily express envy for those who had 
“stayed home,” but his more thoughtful moments had real 
desire one them. Particularly, Miller was proud that had 
enlisted. his mind, enlistee was infinitely superior draftee. 
would not one those drafted men,” once averred, “for all the 
money ever Recd from the another time, when 
was still fourteen months away from discharge and feeling exceptionally 
blue, wrote, “Lile, were home now and had not ever Been the 
Service and [would] have Run the Risk Being drafted would feel 
ten times worse, for all things, would detest Being compelled come 
into the 

was equally positive, however, that did not want make the 
army career. Like most nonprofessional soldiers who have donned the 
uniform, claimed end his army service could not come too soon. 
Throughout late 1863 and early 1864, his letters emphasized the fact that 
had had enough soldiering and was eagerly awaiting the expiratioa 
his enlistment the approaching summer. Then would “good 
soldier buttons.” will never have one about the house when get 
the war, declared, “50 thousand Dols would not induce Rein- 
“To live three more years have the last three would not 


Camp Brooks Station, Va., December 12, 1862. 

Brooks Station, Va., December 12, 1862. 

Landing, Va., July 11, 1862. 

Rappahannock Station, Va., September 1863. 

Station, Va., March 30, 1863. 

for example, letters from Rappahannock Station, Va., September 1863; camp 
New Baltimore, Va., October 26, 1863; camp Bristoe Station, Va., 

1864. 
Camp near New Baltimore, Va., October 26, 1863. 
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[even take] the Best Property the Borrough Like 
many later GI, vowed, “they will have Shave close they ever get 
[in] 

Life after the war something every soldier dreams about. Miller, 
too, spent increasing amount time his last months service plan- 
ning ahead and writing his wife about his return civilian life. ad- 
mitted that “we will all feel little dissatisfied after get home, 
for Dear Lile the mind Being used for long Battle and the wild 
Camp life will Crave excitement.” “But,” claimed, “the Proud 
free Spirit the American will Rebound like gum Ball from under the 
Military yoke that holds and will [be] again the freemen [we] 
once for himself, Miller expressed willingness endure 
anything out uniform. With tongue cheek, teased, “If 
were only free again would [even] willingly Run the Risk Becoming 
used [a] quiet Peacefull home 

early June, 1864, the First Regiment the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps was mustered out, and Sergeant Michael Murray Miller returned 
his wife and child the Gettysburg have record 
what his homecoming was actually like, but can surmise that was 
joyous one. know that the succeeding years Miller success- 
fully “ran the risk” becoming used “quiet peaceful home.” 
know, too, that he, along with most ex-soldiers retained many fond mem- 
ories his days the ranks“ and looked back upon his role the Civil 
War drama with pride. His pride was rightfully lodged, for had 
fought well for good ideals. letter dated September 1863, 
had written, “To divide this country would establish continual 
war for generations come and, while are had Better end 
and let our children Rest Peace and not have the next generation Suffer 
this one has 


Camp Bristoe Station, Va., March 11, 1864. 
Camp near Culpepper, Va., October 1863. 
Camp near Whiteoak Church, Va., January 31, 1863. 

Camp near Whiteoak Church, Va., January 31, 1863. 

Sypher, op. cit., pp. 549-53, 562, 573. When mustered out June, 1864, his name 
and rank appear follows: “M. Murray Miller, Sergeant, enlisted, active all 

secured from Mr. Jackie Miller. 
Station, Va., September 1863. 
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William Dean Sloan was born Lake City, Iowa, 
and graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy Annapolis June 1956. This article 
result Ensign Sloan’s study the 6th Iowa Cav- 
alry while student the Academy. 


Cavalry-Sixth Regiment 


WILLIAM SLOAN 


Prior 1861 regular troops had been stationed the Northwest Fron- 
tier the Dakota Territory surpress Indian uprisings and keep peace 
between the warring Indian tribes and white settlers. With the shelling 
Fort Sumter and the beginning the Civil War, the Union govern- 
ment had choice but call all available troops into action, including 
those from the Dakota Territory. the troops left, the Indians realized 
they were unguarded and started plundering settlements, farms, and 
wagon trains. late 1862 the Sioux warriors and their chief, Little 
Crow, massacred some 600 soldiers and settlers western Minnesota. 
This was the worst massacre the history the They con- 
tinued attack almost every week and forced some 5,000 settlers 
leave their homes and property. The War Department realized that 
something must done immediately combat the uprising and put out 
special order for volunteer troops. was from this call that the Sixth 
Regiment Volunteer Iowa Cavalry was formed. 

Eight companies the regiment were mustered into the service 
the United States January 31, 1863, Camp Hendershott near Daven- 
port, Iowa. David Wilson, prominent member the Democratic 
party Iowa and successful lawyer, was the first commanding officer 
the unit. Colonel Wilson gave chance for advancement gov- 
ernment fight for the cause the Union. hated one but rebel 
against the Union, and his hatred was based more loyalty the Union 
than personal feelings. The men the regiment had much the same 
feelings those their colonel. They were older than the average sol- 
dier from Iowa and many had already established homes their own. 


Towa Adjutant General’s Office, Roster and Record Iowa Soldiers the War 
the Rebellion vols.; Des Moines: English, State Printer, 1968-1911), 
IV, 1116; hereafter cited Ia. Soldiers Rebellion. 
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They came from all parts the state and “responded call defend 
the border because they understood the hazards the families exposed 
Indian 

Shortly after the first eight companies were mustered into the service, 
three more were sworn in, and the twelfth company was mustered 
March this time there were slightly more than 1,100 men 
the regiment. With more men constantly enlisting, the regiment was 
almost the maximum strength when left the rendezvous 
March 16, Most the men had been Camp Hendershott since 
November and consequently were well drilled and disciplined. When 
the regiment rode out the rendezvous, they were well mounted and 
armed and presented fine and impressive appearance that remained 
lasting memory the minds the spectators. 

The spring storms the latter part March and early April, com- 
bined with the melting snow and poor roads, made traveling slow and 
tedious, but this hard traveling was useful, training for what the regi- 
ment was encounter later Dakota Territory. The 350-mile trip 
Sioux City took until April 26, 1863.5 Upon the arrival Sioux City, 
Colonel Wilson reported his regiment Brigadier General John Cook, 
commanding general the District Iowa and Dakota. The regiment 
was ordered cross the Sioux River and remain Camp Cook, Dakota 
Territory, until final preparations were completed for the campaign. 

Plans called for two expeditions fitted out move against the 
Indians. One was move westward from Minnesota into Indian country 
and the other move the east bank the Missouri River, the two 
meet some point the upper Missouri River. The expedition from 
Sioux City, which included the entire Sixth Regiment Iowa Cavalry, 
was under the command Brigadier General Cook. 

preparations were being made for the expedition, report was re- 
ceived that large band Indians was moving close Fort Randall, 
threatening the post garrisoned small force under Major John Pattee. 
General Cook immediately detached one battalion the Sixth Cavalry 
under Major Edward Ten Broeck proceed Fort Randall and 
strengthen the post. May 22, 1868, another battalion was detached 
under Major Thomas Shephard along with Lieutenant Colonel Samuel 
Pollock, who was take command Fort Randall and conduct of- 
fensive warfare against the Upon arrival the second bat- 


cott Co., 1867), pp. 680-81. Quotation from Jacob Swisher, Times 
War City: The State Historical Society 1943), 197. 

Ingersoll, op. cit., 681. 

Benjamin Gue, History Iowa; from the Earliest Times the Beginning the 

Twentieth Century vols.; New York: The Century History Co., 1903), II, 397. 

Gue, op. cit., 397. 
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talion, the camp and fled toward the north, but Lieutenant 
Colonel Pollock ordered his troops scour the countryside despite the 
Indians’ departure. 

Near the end the month May, Major Ten Broeck took his bat- 
talion about 200 miles the Missouri River Fort Pierre, where troops 
were being concentrated for further action against the Indians. Early 
June 1863, Brigadier General Alfred Sully, Indian fighter con- 
siderable reputation, relieved General Cook command the District 
Iowa and immediately made Fort Pierre his base 
operations against the Indians. Preparations were carried for most 
the summer. was certain there were many Indians this almost 
uninhabited region, and their mode warfare was savage and dangerous. 

August 13, 1863, with preparations completed, Sully left Fort Pierre 
pursue the Indians who had fled far the north with the evident 
purpose drawing him far away from his supplies possible before 
risking battle with the troops. Sully’s command consisted the Sixth 
Iowa Cavalry, the Seventh Iowa Cavalry, the Second Nebraska Cavalry, 
and the Prairie Battery four guns, totaling nearly 2,500 men, about 
half whom were the Sixth Iowa; also supply The com- 
mand moved rapidly the east bank the Missouri about 100 miles 
the mouth the Little Cheyenne River. Here they paused for several 
days awaiting the arrival river steamer with supplies for the expedi- 
tion. After the steamer docked and the supplies were unloaded, the 
excess baggage and the sick and disabled mounted troops were put aboard 
and sent back the depot Fort Pierre. 

August the army resumed its march the north search 
the warring Indian tribes. Three days later hunting party search 
buffalo came upon the remains Indian encampment, and 
August scouting party captured two squaws and several children. 
During interrogation the prisoners revealed they were their way 
the Crow Creek Reservation alone. Another Indian, captured later, 
told the attack and defeat General Sibley’s expedition from 
Minnesota Long Lake.® The scouts found tracks large number 
Indians proceeding northward, and fresh signs were discovered daily 
the command followed the path the retreating Indians. party 
composed two companies the Sixth under the command Captain 
DeWitt Cram made one the most significant scouts the march 
when uncovered evidence that large force the Indians was slowly 
falling back before the rapidly advancing troops Sully. Shortly there- 
after, Captain Cram’s scouting parties discovered the deserted camp 
General Sibley Long Lake where evidence his defeat was clearly 


op. cit., 682. 
682. 
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seen, confirming the captured Indian’s information. was now evident 
that battle would forthcoming unless the Indians offered sur- 
render without fight and returned the reservations peacefully. 

the morning September General Sully dispatched one bat- 
talion the Sixth Iowa under Major Albert House for scouting five 
miles ahead the advancing army. the middle the afternoon, 
Sully ordered his troops make camp the shore small lake 
where signs Indians, recently passed, were discovered. Major House 
and his party were still out with orders attack, take prisoners, 
any band Indians. they should find large band, too large 
attack take prisoners, they were watch from distance and send 
word back the command. Major House’s battalion came upon 
encampment some four six hundred lodges ravine where the 
Indians felt safe, since they believed Sully was advancing the Mis- 
While House endeavored surround the encampment, Frank 
LaFromboise, guide with the scouting party, entered the camp and 
tried persuade the Indians surrender and return peacefully the 
reservations. was estimated that there were 1,500 warriors the 
camp, consisting Santee, Cut heads (or Pabaksa), Yanktonai, Black- 
feet, and the party Hunkpapa which had fought General 
The Indians told LaFromboise “they had fought General Sibley, and they 
could not see why the whites wanted come fight them, unless they 
were tired living and wanted LaFromboise escaped after 
some difficulty and ran his horse the entire distance back General 
Sully’s main force, arriving there shortly after 4:00 Immediately, 
Sully alerted his forces and formed the troops for the advance the 
Indian position. few minutes they rode off full gallop with 
the Sixth Iowa Cavalry the left flank and the Second Nebraska 
the right. Four companies and the men that were poorly mounted 
were left behind with orders place heavy guard around the camp. 
less than one hour, General Sully arrived the Indian camp. Mean- 
while, the Indians had formed line battle from which was evident 
that they could dislodged only charge. 

Sully immediately dispatched the Second Nebraska aid Major 
House keeping the Indians corralled and the Sixth Iowa attack 
the left flank. kept one company the Seventh Iowa and two com- 
panies the Sixth Iowa, Major Ten Broeck commanding, and charged 
through the center. The Sixth Regiment under Colonel Wilson, attacking 
the left flank, was the thickest the fighting. The men dismounted, 
since the land was rocky and hilly, and fought foot. The Indians, 
1119. 


Quoted from Sully’s battle report Ingersoll, op. cit., 683. 
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armed with rifles, shotguns, and bows and arrows, fought for time 
with great courage and desperation but were finally driven into full 
retreat. The men quickly mounted and began pursue the retreating 
Indians, but darkness soon fell and Colonel Wilson ordered his troops 
make camp for the night. When morning dawned, Colonel Wilson 
found that the Indians had escaped. Later the question was raised re- 
garding Wilson’s order discontinue the chase and make camp for 
the night. Some say that had continued the pursuit, could have 
completely overwhelmed and defeated the Indians. Perhaps the ac- 
cusers are correct saying could have destroyed the enemy pur- 
suing them into the night, but the Indians were well known for their 
keen senses, and they had much better knowledge the surrounding 
terrain. They could have hidden themselves infiltrated Wilson’s bat- 
tle line and escaped, perhaps have delimated his forces through 
multitude ambushes. 

the meantime, General Sully was leading his charge through the 
center the Indian encampment, where found the Indian chief 
Little Soldier with few his people. The chief was reported 
“good Indian” and Sully placed him under guard and quickly 
moved on. Shortly, met with “the notorious chief, Big Head” and 
some his men, dressed war paint and battle clothes, but they were 
quickly cut off and the same time, brisk firing 
began about one-half mile ahead. was approaching dusk, Sully 
quickly placed his center troops, with the prairie batteries, hillocks 
and higher knolls for support his men, should they driven back. 
darkness fell, Sully could not distinguish his troops from the Indians, 
had chance use the batteries. The Indians showed “desperate 
resistance” but finally broke and fled all directions. Sully said his 
official report that was unfortunate that did not have hour 
two more daylight, for felt sure that could have “annihilated 
the was, the Indians received one the most severe 
defeats they were have during the war. 

Early the following morning September camp was established 
the battlefield; the wagon train had been ordered during the night. 
Large scouting forces were sent out search for the Indians, but they 
were completely scattered and had fled the area. All that was found 
were the dead and wounded and the baggage, provisions, and ponies. 
The total number Indians killed was over 200, while General Sully’s 
troops lost only twenty—twelve these from the Sixth Regiment. Since 


Soldiers Rebellion, IV, 1119. 
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the Indians called the hill near the battle site “Whitestone,” the action 
there known the “Battle Stone 

his report, Colonel Wilson said the officers and men the Sixth 
Cavalry: “Being their first battle, this was their baptism fire 
and steel, and most nobly did they During the battle, which 
has been described “sharp, severe, and short,” the Indians lost about 
half their warriors, dead, wounded, prisoners, but were glad get 
away with any punishment” less than 

Two days after the battle, the command commenced the return march 
Fort Pierre. The trip was beset with many difficulties; the rations 
were barely sufficient and the horses were worn out. Upon reaching the 
mouth the Little Cheyenne River, the army was met the small 
steamboat Alone which took aboard the sick and wounded and issued 
hardtack the troops. This cheered the men somewhat, and they were 
able continue the march, arriving Fort Pierre September 11. 

After the battle, Sully selected site for new military post. The loca- 
tion decided upon was some fifteen miles above Fort Pierre the east 
bank the Missouri River, and construction began immediately.” The 
major portion the command departed for winter quarters before the 
fort was completed, leaving five companies the Sixth Regiment under 
Lieutenant Colonel Pollock finish the structure and garrison for the 
winter. The rest the Sixth marched back Fort Randall and then 
Sioux City, where they were ordered into winter quarters, with the regi- 
ment split into many separate detachments. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Colonel Pollock’s detachment finished the fort and decided designate 
officially Fort Sully, honor their leader the defense the 
northern frontier. Because the severe winter, further operations could 
not carried against the Indians, and the troops the new outpost 
were forced remain idle all winter. 

the spring General Sully returned the new fort named his 
honor with brigade troops that included eleven companies the 
Sixth Iowa (one company being left Fort Randall for garrison duty, 
with Major Shepherd commanding the post), three companies the 
Seventh Iowa, one battalion Minnesota Cavalry, two companies 
Dakota Cavalry, one company scouts, and battery four mountain 
howitzers—in all, some 1,800 command the Sixth Iowa was 
Lieutenant Colonel Pollock, who had taken over after the resignation 
Colonel Wilson during the winter encampment.” 


Ia. Soldiers Rebellion, 1120. 
op. cit., 685. 

op. cit., II, 399. 
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June 26, 1864, the brigade started northward along the Missouri 
and July reached point approximately 200 miles north Fort Sully, 
about midway between the Big Cannonball and Heart rivers. Here Sully 
ordered work commenced new post called Fort Rice. 
troops were met here brigade from Minnesota, and July the 
united command took the march again, going the gap between 
the Big Cannonball and the Heart. 

the expedition approached the Badlands, they began encountering 
Indian resistance. July 28, they reached point where the combined 
forces Indians were assembled. The opposing Indian warriors num- 
bered about 6,000 against the mere 2,000 troops under Sully. The 
latter were placed wooded area, cut with rugged hills and deep ra- 
vines, while Sully advanced under flag truce and conferred with 
the Indian chiefs, but they refused meet the terms surrender. Im- 
mediately, orders were given the troops get into battle position. The 
howitzers opened the attack, then the troops moved and fired 
range that Indian guns could not match. This superior range and the 
deadly effectiveness the small arms and artillery drove the Indians 
back their camps, which they were soon forced evacuate. their 
hasty departure, they left behind large stores provisions and property 
all description. After running battle about nine miles, the Indians 
finally escaped and fled with nothing but their wounded and the dead 
they could carry, leaving about 125 dead warriors the 
During this battle the cavalry troops had been forced dismount and 
fight foot because the rugged terrain. 

Throughout the Badlands, the troops were forced drive the Indians 
from natural hiding places, and quite often they met with determined 
resistance. Once twice the Indians appeared force but did not at- 
tack the troops, staying, for the most part, out range the troopers’ 
deadly fire which they seemed have wholesome fear. Almost daily 
there were small skirmishes, and the troopers managed kill goodly 
number the enemy while capturing and destroying large quantities 
their property and possessions. 

August 12, the command reached the Yellowstone River and found 
two steamers waiting for them with rations. Using the steamers ferry- 
boats, Sully moved his troops the opposite shore and proceeded north- 
ward along the river Fort Union the junction the Yellowstone and 
Missouri rivers. They remained here for short time for repairs and 
much needed rest. Sully then led his troops down the Missouri Fort 
Berthold. One company the Sixth Iowa was left here for garrison duty, 
while the rest the command continued toward Fort Rice. One 
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out Fort Berthold, Sully wheeled his troops northward search 
band Indians reported the warpath but could not find them 
and resumed his march Fort Rice, arriving there September 

Fort Rice there was mail waiting for the regiment—the first had 
received since leaving the fort nearly two months earlier. Among the mail 
were orders promoting Lieutenant Colonel Pollock colonel, Major Ten 
Broeck lieutenant colonel, and Captain John Galligan News 
the promotions was acclaimed enthusiastically the men the regi- 
ment and was great morale-builder. 

The active campaigning the regiment was over for the summer al- 
though they took part several small engagements. One such engage- 
ment was the rescue emigrant train under the command James 
Fisk. The train had been attacked from the rear band Indians 
and was pinned down near the Montana line. detachment the Sixth 
Iowa, with elements some accompanying troops, rushed the relief 
the beleaguered pioneers. the approach the soldiers, the Indians 
fled, allowing the train move safely. 

the last day September, 1864, the main force General Sully’s 
army left Fort Rice proceed south for the winter. One battalion 
five companies under Major House was left Fort Rice for garrison, and 
they remained there for nearly month. During this time, small bands 
Indians were found lurking the surrounding country, but scouting 
parties continued pursue these small groups until the Indians were 
finally broken and dispersed. 

During the winter 1864, the regiment was widely scattered with de- 
tachments Fort Randall, Sioux City, Yankton, the Sioux and Winne- 
bago Agency, and Fort 

communication the Adjutant General the Department the 
Northwest, November 22, 1864, General Sully said would like 
see the Sixth Iowa Cavalry south fight against the Confederate 
States. The unit had one year service left and wished for service 
the South change from service Indian regiment 

whole was favor being sent south and General John Pope, Com- 
mander the Northwest, said planned send them troops could 
obtained replace them the Sioux City Before this trans- 
fer could take place, however, the Confederate States had surrendered, 
and the Sixth Regiment was retained the Northwest. 


Ingersoll, op. cit., 685. 
Ia. Soldiers Rebellion, TV, 1125. 

The War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901 Ser. 
Vol. 41, pt. 652. 

pt. 676: Pope Maj. Gen. Halleck, August 12, 1864. 
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During the spring and summer 1865 the northern frontier, the 
Indians apparently learned that the Rebellion was over and that the War 
Department could send now any number troops overwhelm them. 
Consequently, they abandoned most their frontier forays, and many 
began returning peacefully the reservations. Regular troops started 
coming replace the volunteers, but the Sixth Iowa was retained 
service until the fall, when was fully assembled Sioux City, and offi- 
cially mustered out the service October 17, 1865. then proceeded 
back Davenport, and there the Sixth Regiment Iowa Cavalry was 
disbanded.” 

The regiment had spent more than two and one-half years the northern 
frontier, and considerable part this time,” its historian wrote, “was 
spent active operations against barbarous and treacherous foe. Its 
officers and men endured great privations and displayed true heroism 
their conflicts with the The men fought region that 
brought them many hardships; the territory was uninhabited, with few 
trails and roads; many times their food supply was extremely low; but 
every occasion they behaved true soldiers should, carrying 
best they could. They were highly praised their leaders the Battle 
White Stone Hill, both regiment and expedition level. After the 
battle, General Sully wrote, “The troops command conducted them- 
selves well; and though was [their] first fight showed that 
they are the right material, and that time they will make worthy sol- 
Colonel Wilson paid the highest tribute the regiment when 
said, “The high honor earned the noble action the Iowa troops 
upon other fields battle has not been tarnished the gallant Iowa 


op. cit., II, 401; Ingersoll, op. cit., 689. 
Soldiers Rebellion, IV, 1125-26. 

op. cit., 684. 
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BASIC LINCOLNIANA 


The specialist the Lincoln field constantly requested furnish 
list the “best” books about Abraham Lincoln, list the “essential” 
books necessary for good basic collection. 1985 Dr. Louis Warren 
listed “Fifty Important Lincoln Books” Lincoln Lore No. 316. 1936 
Paul Angle two articles which appeared Bulletins No. and 
the Abraham Lincoln Association under the title “Basic Lincolniana,” 
furnished list what considered the most worthwhile Lincoln books. 
few years later the late Harry Lytle Davenport, supplied 
list “100 Best Lincoln Books” which appeared supplement The 
Education Abraham Lincoln Houser. 1946 Paul Angle’s 
Shelf Lincoln Books was published and the eighty titles specified 
this volume immediately became accepted the ownership goal every 
Lincoln enthusiast and collector. 1951 this writer prepared list 
“One Hundred Books About Abraham Lincoln,” being the main 
modification Angle’s “Shelf,” adding some books published during the 
intervening five years and eliminating few titles rendered obsolete 
the new publications. 

Since 1951 the flood new Lincoln books has continued. During this 
period some the greatest contributions Lincolniana have made their 
appearance, including the definitive edition The Collected Works 
Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Thomas’ Abraham Lincoln, James Ran- 
dall’s Lincoln the President, and the first four volumes Williams’ Lin- 
coln Finds General. have been urged prepare new listing 
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“basic” books the Lincoln field, taking into account the influence the 
significant publications the past six years and their influence the 
titles which that time had been regarded “essential.” 

limit list arbitrary figure, whether fifty one hundred, 
seems foolish, and rather embarrassed when recall that was guilty 
doing so. much more important determine (at least the 
satisfaction few people) just what the best books about Abraham 
Lincoln are, than force stretch list fit preconceived number. 

This list certainly not intended discourage those who are building 
all-inclusive Lincoln collections, but realizing the limitations that confront 
most collectors, who, they not lack the necessary funds, are short 
shelf space, submit this list contribution toward solving the 
Lincoln collectors’ book-housing problem. 

the list following the Monaghan Lincoln Bibliography number 
given the title appears that work (M. 3368, etc.). While attempt 
made list every edition every work, the first edition and all major 
editions are recorded. invite your comment and criticism and hope you 
will forgive have omitted your favorite book. 
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Notes 


EDITED BOYD STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


NOTES QUERIES, EDITED BOYD STUTLER, 
was omitted from the June, 1957, issue Civil 
War History because editorial error. New 
queries and answers old ones, well an- 
other fascinating vignette the war only 
Mr. Stutler can provide, will resumed the 
September issue and will continue with the 
same regularity the future—except for this 
one unfortunate lapse—as has the past. 
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EDITED CHARLES MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, 


Lincoln Finds General. Vol. IV: Iuka Vicksburg. Kenneth 
Williams. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. xv, 616. 
$7.50. 


THIS THE MR. WILLIAMS’ PROJECTED SEVEN-VOLUME HISTORY 
the Union Army, and such shares some extent the fate the second act 
three-act play: the opening punch has been dissipated and not yet time for 
the crashing climax. The author now has deal with that part the Civil War 
which the most confusing and perhaps the least well known, and the portions 
this work which not deal with Grant directly are seemingly less interest 
than those involving the general whom Lincoln finds. 

Public reaction the first two volumes this fine series, which covered the 
war the East from Sumter through the maneuvering during the autumn after 
Gettysburg, was favorable was instantaneous, for that was the segment 
the war best known most readers, and the penetrating sketches 
and opinions the leaders and the operations were the whole well taken and 
not too controversial. The third volume shifted the West tell Grant’s early 
wartime career, and that too was period relatively well known from other 
sources and from Grant’s memoirs. But this volume, before reaching Vicksburg 
the final chapters, Professor Williams has necessarily tie together many loose 
ends, recount the confusing marches and counter-marches Buell, Bragg, 
Kirby Smith, Rosecrans, Van Dorn, Forrest, Blunt, Herron, and many others, 
and shift geographically from Cumberland Gap deep into the 
sippi area and back again. result almost inevitable that the narrative 
less coherent than that the previous volumes. 

This not say that the author has any sense failed his mission, that 
parts this volume should have been omitted. Iuka Vicksburg every bit 
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NEGRO TROOPS THE UNION ARMY 1861-1865 


DUDLEY TAYLOR CORNISH 


War Department figures show that 178,895 Negroes fought 
with Federal combat troops. This the only book recent 
years that tells their story. 


primary sources for his study, Dr. Cornish has used 
Federal and State Government publications, diaries, letters, 
and memoirs (both published and and pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and magazines the period. 


Prof. Cornish’s contribution superbly written and 
amply documented story the Negro troops who served 
the Northern armies The Sable Arm must rated 
major study that throws new illumination neglected 
side the Harry Prof. History, Loui- 
siana State University 


has consulted all the usual sources for his facts and 
has gone contemporary newspapers for opinions, 


which uses lend liveliness and color his narrative. 


The result interesting, useful addition the literature 
about the Confederate Govan Chat- 
tanooga Times 


Notes; critical bibliography; index. 337 pages. all 
bookstores $6.00 


Longmans, Green and Company Fifth Avenue, New York N.Y. 
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important its predecessors, and displays again the author’s skill translating 
ninety-year-old operations, taken primarily from the Official Records, into 
modern military idiom. The very nature the operations 1862 and early 1863 
the West allows the spotlight focused military logistics, field 
which Mr. Williams very much home, but probable that this emphasis 
will have less appeal for the general reader than for the military student. 

The work opens with the cautious sparring between Buell and Bragg, two very 
similar generals, the summer 1862. Bragg and his principal colleague, 
Kirby Smith, appear rather shadowy figures, but not Don Carlos Buell. The 
commander the Army the Ohio exposed lesser McClellan, good 
organizer and disciplinarian whose talents not extend actual contact with 
the enemy; the faults imputed Buell seem too many, they are well and con- 
vincingly documented from the records. interesting that when George 
Thomas declines appointment succeed Buell—an act usually applauded 
motivated pure unselfishness—the author takes him task being overly 
timid and unsure himself. When Buell last relieved after Perryville, his 
successor already marked for failure based his cockiness and ineptitude, 
according the author, during the Iuka-Corinth campaign. Certainly Rosecrans 
receives scant personal credit for the so-called victory Stones River. 

Mr. Williams his best when his story gets back Grant. The theme the 
Vicksburg campaign and the character the commander the Army the 
Tennessee are both summed this striking quotation: 


way demeaning the men who carried Northern muskets say: 
“Do not become engrossed with them. Watch the man who calmly and 
resolutely directing the great drama.” Note what Grant telling Washing- 
ton, what writes his subordinates. cannot control the great flood 
waters; cannot make different man John McClernand; cannot 
silence defamers. But his messages Halleck can reveal himself 
the Administration and show that there cool mind and steady hand 
control. And can inspire the army blue. Vicksburg Grant. 


The actual narrative the operations against Vicksburg has been well 
better told others, but the author here exercises great care explode several 
misconceptions which have become almost myths through the years. shows 
clearly, for example, that Grant means kept Halleck the dark his 
plans, for the General Chief had been advised early April that Grant might 
well strike for Jackson. And for Grant’s failure turn south cooperate with 
Banks, made obvious that the state signal communications with the Gulf 
forces made any such cooperation highly impracticable. 

this reviewer, one the most commendable aspects the whole series 
date, and this volume particular, the author’s very reasonable treatment 
Halleck. Halleck had been such slow and cautious field commander, even 
for brief period, that most writers seem biased their evaluations him 
General Chief. Admittedly Hallack was tactician, but was acknowledged 
all academically brilliant, had solid grasp military administration, and 
Mr. Williams points out, “knew military history perhaps better than any man 
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the continent.” Certainly Halleck was much firmer ground his dealings 
with the department commanders than was the volatile Stanton. The fact that 
Grant and Sherman liked and respected Halleck cannot overlooked, and 
Buell and Rosecrans fueded with the General Chief, the record shows that 
they were means always the rights. The author presents accurate and 
just portrait much unappreciated officer. 

noted, the continuity this volume erratic; this not entirely the 
fault, course, but one could wish that had covered one theater bit longer 
and more thoroughly before jumping temporarily another scene action. In- 
terjected and not too relevant paragraphs Indian troubles, military govern- 
ment problems, and the like are occasionally distracting. 

Detailed and sometimes elaborate notes are presented section 128 
pages the back the volume. Where the notes contain exposition they are 
highly worth reading, and many the most interesting anecdotes and discussions 
might well have been made part the text proper. further effort stream- 
line the text, the author has added thirty-page appendix, almost half which 
devoted refuting several incidents related Sylvanus Cadwallader his 
manuscript recently published Three Years With Grant. appears that Mr. 
Williams succeeds proving his points, but his reasoning involved and re- 
quires such close attention that the general reader will not challenge his conclu- 
sions. 

one who has read the first three volumes Lincoln Finds General 
likely pass Volume IV. the very least, fine curtain raiser for the 
next projected volume, which will take Rosecrans into Bloody Chickamauga and 
watch the organization and early operations that most formidable organization, 
the Military Division the Mississippi. 

ARTHUR 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Wild Train: The Story the Andrews Raiders. Charles 
York: Random House. 1956. Pp. xviii, 482. $6.00.) 


APRIL 12, 1862, twenty-one Union infantrymen, dressed civilian 
clothes and operating under the command spy who called himself An- 
drews, stole the locomotive and first three cars train the Western Atlantic 
railroad Big Shanty, Georgia. They headed north, toward Chattanooga, with 
loosely-conceived plan for destroying telegraph lines, tracks, and bridges. 
they had been successful, they would have damaged severely communications 
within the Confederacy critical time. They were not successful. Close pur- 
suit another engine with improvised crew permitted them time for only 
superficial destruction—chiefly cutting telegraph lines—and the commandeered 
locomotive ran out fuel and water after about hundred miles. The twenty-two 
then took the woods. All were captured within short time. Eight, including 
Andrews, were hanged. Eight escaped jail break; the other six eventually 
were exchanged. These survivors became the first men receive the newly- 
created Congressional Medal Honor. Their fame, immediately great, grew even 
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greater after the war books and pamphlets and magazines re-told the story 
(the re-telling goes on; Walt Disney produced version shortly before the pub- 
lication this the raiders became middle-aged men, and then old ones, 
bitter quarrel developed among them. turned chiefly about the question 
whether one them had turned informer, effect, save himself and thus 
condemned the ones who were hanged, but also was quarrel with shabby 
overtones wounded vanity, small politics, and bickering over money. What be- 
gan wild romantic gesture ended, about half-century later, sputter 
senile dispute. 

Charles O’Neill, who produced Wild Train, uses complex technique tell 
this story. lets the participants and contemporary observers tell it; puts 
together bits and pieces drawn from the writings dozens people, ranging 
from Andrews himself through Whitelaw Reid and Grant un- 
named secretary the War Department 1905. Most the raiders published 
personal accounts the action, least wrote letters about it, and the bulk 
material drawn from these sources. drawn, for the most part, paragraph 
two time; sometimes excerpt more than sentence. Since the 
name the source person the head each excerpt, the book looks, first 
glance, like the script rather long-winded play. This might make for bumpy 
and confused reading, but once the reader gets the hang, reads quickly, co- 
herently, and interestingly. One might still wonder why Mr. chose 
this way, but there question that did very skillfully. 

There are other things does not skillfully, primarily because seems 
fascinated every detail the story. determined get everything and, 
furthermore, mull over publicly with confidence that the reader inter- 
ested is. The heart the book—organizing the raiders, the chase, the 
hangings, the eventual escapes—is wonderful reading. The final hundred pages, 
devoted speculation about the real identity Andrews (instead be- 
ing unknown West Virginian, Mr. O’Neill theorizes, was really unknown 
foreigner, maybe) and elaborate discussion the old men’s quarrel, grow dull 
and seem unimportant. Somehow seems unkind ask man love with his 
material fondle only some the pieces; that’s what editors are for. Somebody 
Random House should have pulled the emergency cord sooner. 

There also kind literary bravura about the presentation that unneces- 
sary. Photo captions and chapter titles are self-consciously punchy; for example, 
the section dealing with the trip from Union lines Georgia called “Heading 
South,” the section dealing with the chase called “Heading North,” the section 
dealing with the capture called “Heading Nowhere.” 

This kind mild hokum little saddening. old precept the theatre 
holds that the gaudier the melodrama, the more should underplayed. 
more effective that way. 

This melodrama the gaudiest sort. Many pundits have seen the Civil War 
the death ground romanticism social ideal America; the Andrews raid 
fits their case neatly. The basic conception was not impractical; more daring 
schemes sabotage have been executed successfully military history. But 
detail the enterprise was remarkably naive. The attempt carry out was 
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rooted the faith that men were dashing enough they could not fail. Earlier 
wars had already proved that idea wrong; the War the Rebellion proved 
wrong finally and forever. 


Washington, 


History the Freedman’s Bureau. George Bentley. 
phia: University Pennsylvania and the American Historical Association. 
1955. Pp. 298. $5.00.) 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU, which often receives only passing notice some his- 
torical volumes, was actually one the most intricate and responsible organiza- 
tions ever set the United States government—one which was made 
countless branches and which was assigned care for the multitude ex-slaves 
who had either escaped had been freed during the Civil War. obvious, 
then, that the bureau had great influence the life and status today’s Ameri- 
can Negro. Mr. Bentley’s book deals precisely with the problems which con- 
fronted the initial organization the bureau and the difficulties which arose 
during the bureau’s nine-year existence. 

The precarious situation caused the sudden appearance countless freed- 
lost the free world, the standards, values, and manners which 
they could not comprehend—was indeed one which needed rapid and com- 
paratively flawless solution. Such solution was, course, impossible; only after 
letter after letter had been written high authorities, after the problem finally 
reached the Thirty-eighth Congress, after bill for the bureau was set and, 
because its many controversial aspects, was made through numerous 
channels—only then, March 1865, was law passed setting freedmen’s 
bureau part the War Department. Little over month later, Oliver Otis 
Howard was selected head the organization. 

Howard, new such responsibilities, encountered various problems both 
handling Negroes and supervising their “Americanization,” and, during the 
early phases the bureau, there were times when the entire effort seemed futile 
and impossible, though always necessary. The responsibilities taken the bu- 
reau were simply too great, that problem after problem caused extreme confu- 
sion. This was era decided conflict between the two leading political parties 
over matters restoration and reconstruction, and many Howard’s and the 
bureau’s difficulties arose from that political strife. the time the bureau had 
done much could, financial difficulties finally caused disappear. The 
chief accomplishment the bureau was done; considerable the 
American Negro had been set his feet. 

Howard University, which was begun via Freedman’s Bureau funds 1867, 
proved one the bureau’s most controversial tasks. combination weak 
building material and fierce weather caused several the structures 
collapse before they were completed. There followed detailed investigation 
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Washington authorities and considerable harsh criticisms from the press which 
combined postpone construction. Subsequently, great controversy surrounded 
the bureau. 

his final comment the book, Mr. Bentley criticizes the bureau for rushing 
the Negro into economical, social, and political advancement and thus increasing 
the prejudices southern white people. This certainly valid comment from 
person who obviously knows what talking about, but whatever setback the 
bureau caused, its influence upon America’s social, economic and political life 
still commendable. One wonders the bureau, were still existence, could 
handle some the racial problems which are causing much worry, confusion, 
and strife America today. 

City, 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. Bell Wiley. (Yale Historical publica- 
tions, Miscellany, Vol. XXXI. Reissued, New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 298. $5.00.) 


BELL IRVIN WILEY, now Emory University Georgia, wrote much the ma- 
terial contained this volume when was graduate student, and the book 
was first published nearly twenty years ago. This second publication has, aside 
from the customary changes which usually mark second issue, special preface 
interesting account view his own work via his later perspective. 
The following statement contained the preface. hope pardoned 
sense satisfaction, mingled with surprise, finding that. .most the facts 
and interpretations the book have thus far survived the test time.” 

One the finest things about Southern Negroes its obvious ability pass 
time’s test, for the success this book undoubtedly due the authoritative 
and near-intimate aspects the highly detailed material. 

The sources are innumerable. The book not only deals with Southern 
Negroes: treats individual Southern Negroes. The slaves who were ignorant 
the War until reached their plantation, the slaves who revolted violently, 
strong field hands who were hired servants for the military and could not hold 
weapons themselves, Negro men and women enjoying frenzied religious prac- 
tices, Negress leaving her “impoverished security” enoy the freedom she did 
not understand—these are neither historical statistics nor generalized groups. 
They are specific people who were about thrown into world and state 
freedom for which they were totally unprepared. 

Southern Negroes, course, confines its study the Civil War years, and 
there much emphasis placed the gradual changes slaves underwent. 
special interest the education Negroes under Federal control, which had its 
beginnings during the war. The teachers the egroes were usually paid pri- 
vate organizations; the government supplied food and transportation. General 
Butler, prominent most Civil War matters, was highly instrumental promot- 
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ing the education the freedman, were General Sherman, Reverend 
Horace James, and Lieutenant Stickney. 

There are few times this book when Wiley’s approach the material seems 
perhaps too academic for provocative and unexplored topic. Yet, the 
insistence upon detail and his outstanding ability for organization are 
points too great detracted the comparatively minor flaw occasional 
wordiness. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 


Congress and the Civil War. Edward Boykin. (New York: The Mc- 
Bride Company. 1955. Pp. 352. $5.00.) 


THE FIRST REACTION THIS BOOK that its title somewhat misleading, since 
only some forty-one pages (pages 264 through 305) actually treat the Congress 
the Civil War period. The bulk the book discusses the pre-Civil War and 
post-Civil War activities that legislative body. Edward Boykin, nevertheless, 
has managed tell full and able story the turbulent years starting with the 
Tallmadge Amendment (providing that all children slaves the newly or- 
ganized state Missouri “shall declared free the age years”) 1819 
and concluding with the acquital Andrew Johnson, 1868. 

Mr. Boykin’s opinion was this Amendment, little known most students, 
which stirred feelings that were kept alive for the following forty-two 
years and finally erupt civil war. That single act amendment could set off 
chain events finally culminate violence within the realm prob- 
ability, although most students the Civil War are more inclined believe 
was accumulation many acts and events which finally conditioned the North 
and South for settlement arms. Even there was not all certain among 
many men the time that secession would actually lead into very much 
physical conflict. The not uncommon feeling the North was that did come 
test arms would only matter few short months, while the results 
First Bull Run almost convinced many the South that the Confederacy was 
accomplished fact. 

From the leisurely, snuff-imbibing age the Era Good Feelings the 
stormy cane wielding days Preston Brooks, the United States Congress was 
the setting for some the most stirring moments American history well 
for some the sorriest. portraying each these occasions, Mr. Boykin 
his best. describes the appearance both the early House and Senate and 
explains that the former representatives still wore their hats, custom handed 
down from the Continental Congress. the Senate sat Rufus King New York, 
the last man that group who had signed the Constitution. The Secretary 
State was John Quincy Adams, and John Tyler was one the representatives. 
Stalwarts were Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John Calhoun, and many others 


who commanded respect for their convictions and the eloquence with which they 
expressed them. 
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Dueling was common diversion the environs Washington, and one 
the early victims the practice was the naval hero Commodore Stephen Deca- 
tur, who was mortally wounded duel with Commodore James Barron. The 
language used those early days congressional debate could become point- 
edly personal; when Senator Congressman felt that received more than 
gave the alternative was “call out” his opponent and name his second. 
the years passed the practice declined Washington, many the midwestern 
and northern representatives early saw the laughable aspects dueling and 
could not treat with the gravity required flourish. 

The administration Andrew Jackson then reviewed from the congressional 
viewpoint. was stormy period the nation’s growth, and Jackson came 
verbal blows with many members Congress over issues the time. Mr. Boykin 
gives dramatic account Jackson’s hectic years Washington and the 
Congressmen who sustained criticized him. 

Martin Van Buren, William Harrison, John Tyler, James Polk, Zachery Taylor, 
Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan are each discussed 
relation the Congress. The struggles, the jockeying for power and position, the 
impassioned speeches made, and the behind-the-scenes activities individual 
members gives Congress and the Civil War the fresh quality on-the-spot ex- 
perience. 

While the author’s over-all account the Congress prior the Civil War 
most revealing one, occasionally indulges some rather startling prose. For 
example, instead simply saying that John Randolph died, Boykin prefers, “Four 
weeks later Randolph’s untamable spirit forsook its wasted habitation.” 
introducing the Abraham Lincoln 1852, Mr. Boykin definite error when 
calls him “none-too good prairie lawyer” who was “eking out living for his 
growing family. 1852 Mr. Lincoln owned his own home Springfield and 
was the senior partner the law firm Lincoln and Herndon. was busy 
the circuit and called upon handle cases for railroads plus great variety 
lesser clients. The approximate total sum awarded Lincoln’s clients 1852 alone 
amounted $60,000 which, for his day, would hardly reflect the labor 
“none-too good” lawyer. 

This book lacks index and source references. There are footnotes 
chapter notes. The student interested some details particular bit legis- 
lation specific event mentioned will have look elsewhere for additional 
information. Perhaps because the book covers some forty years Congressional 
activity would, necessity, have limit the space devoted specific cases 
well the Civil War period particular. This regrettable, since good 
and detailed account the Congress during the War would prove invaluable 
addition the Civil War bookshelf. 


ARNOLD 


Garden City, New York. 
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